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LISTED CORN. 
its Cultivation and Advan- 
tages. 
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r, PETTIT, ONEIDA, KAW, 
OR THE CULTIVATION 
of listed corn there have 
been a great many spe- 
ally-constructed tools 
brought out, those of the 
sled type predominating. 
vade narrow, the runner 
than 10 or 12 inches 
t both would run in the 
the same time. To their 
ed knives which in pass- 
the sides of the adjoining 
e cross pieces, extending 
, feet on either side, scrape 
the ridges.’ These and other 
: are used to a limited ex- 
re yaining ground very slowly, 





Our farmers seem to think 
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t-tooth 


least, they are the ones 
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Of course, they must be 
y construeted, adjusted, and han- 
lled to give best results. 

It was tormerly the quite general cus- 
soon after planting, to pulverize the soil 
and flatten the crests of the ridges; but 
this practice has been to a great extent 
superceded by that of harrowing, while 
some good farmers use neither harrow 


harrow are all the | 
rea sary tools for thorough cul- | 


used in connection with four shovels, the 
inside ones being set low to cut the side 
of the ridge, while the rear one works on 
top. Fig. 2 will serve to give the read- 
er some idea of the size and position of 
these shields. They can be so adjusted 
ia hight that the fine soil will run 
under them about the plants, while the 
row is always in plain sight of the plow- 
man, 


GROWTH. 


Fig. 3 represents a row just up, one 
after harrowing and one after first culti- 
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FIG. 4. 


vation. At the second plowing we have 
used the regular outfit of four shovels, 
setting the shields as high as the size of 
the corn would permit, and when “ lay- 
ing by” the mold board shovels, which 
do thorough work without running very 
deep or close to the row. At Fig. 4 we 
have a row after second working, 


ONE “LAID BY,” 


and another of full grown corn, with the 
roots deep down in the soil. In plowing 
a piece of stalk ground recently that 
had been listed last season, we found the 
stalks so deep set that the plow running 





six inches deep made a great cracking | 
among the roots. 
these roots picked up at random and 
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is heroic treatment, and 
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kK TOGETHER FOR Goon,” 


listed, than top, planted corn. 
Mik INVERTED TROUGH, 


if pine boards (Fig. 1), was almost 
rsally 
E tee to the cultivator in such a 
‘hat it was drawn along in~ the 

over the 


the shovels, so that the soil 





ipon the trough and at it passage 
‘ cently about the plants. 

ising the trough the front shovel 
her side is removed, the shanks 
“8 Against the sides of the trough. 


he best and most effective weed kill- 

n be done when weeds are small— 
‘aller the better, 
irface between the rows should be 
rated upon at first working, as the 
plan left only two shovels to do 
Work ; many have discarded the 
ugh and use instedd large shields 
by riveting pieces of heavy sheet 
about 12x28 inches in size onto 
regular small shields, 


Harrowing 


the 
nts are sometimes buried al- 
t, but with our bright 
ht, warm soil they soon 
cv. The disk harrow is 
» use for this purpose 
ken of by those who have 


that every farmer who ever 
ng has, like the writer, a 
‘ollection of 
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nuch experience and many ex- 
get things so adjusted that 
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FIG. 3. 


WEED KILLING. 


Hence the en- 


The distance 
from surface of ground at A to bottom 
| of stalk at B is six inches. 

The advocates of the listing method 
| claim, first, that they can grow more and 





FIG. 5. 


better corn on more acres, and do it 
easier and cheaper, by listing than in any 
other way. 

Second. The crop is more readily 
kept clean, for the ridges are being grad- 
ually worked down as the corn grows up, 
allowing of reasonably deep and thor- 
ough cultivation without mutilating the 
roots or unduly ridging the land. 

Third. The brace or “spur” roots 
start at or near the surface of the ground, 
where they at once take a hold in the 
soil and assist in supporting the plant. 
Thus, they claim that listed corn endures 
storm and drouth better than top plant- 
ing. 

Fourth. Listing 


ALLOWS OF DRILLING 


the seed one grain in a place, and yet 
gives every facility for keeping the land 
clean and mellow; and as corn planted 
by single grains produces larger and 
more uniform ears, the yield is greater 
and the quality better. 

Not every part of Kansas is as well 
adapted to the listling process, or indeed 
to the production of corn by any process, 
as are the northeastern Counties. Let it 
not be understood that we are located in 
an arid region, where methods other than 
listing do not succeed, or that the lister 
is looked upon with universal favor. 
Some among our best farmers prefer to 
plow and top-plant in regular Eastern 
style. Among these we might mention 
Mr. J. M. Funk, an AMERICAN FARMER 
subscriber, whose fine farm lies directly 
across the road from where we write. 
He is one of our most successful farmers, 
though a lister stored in his tool-house 
has not been used for years. Old set- 
tlers who, like Mr. Funk, have been 
here for 20 years and made farming a 
success, can give the tenderfoot practical 
points on prairie farming worth forkfuls 
of fine-spun theories drawn from East- 
ern experience. 

Again, the lister is not adapted to sod 
ground, and as our farmers are beginning 
to realize that in order to maintain the 
fertility of the soil they must diversify 
their crops, growing more tame grass 
and clover, the listing process is perhaps 
as popular to-day as it will ever be. 

Many of us fail, I think, to draw the 
line between the judicious use and the 
abuse of the listing habit. We cast all 
our cornfield cares upon the lister, bite 
off more than we can chew, because it is 
so easy to rush in a large acreage in the 
Spring when the ground is clean and 
soft, forgetting or ignoring the fact that 
deco preparation of the soil is an 
essential requirement of good farming, 


Fig. 5 shows one of | 


OEDEMA OF APPLE TREES. 





Result of Too Severe Pruning. 





During the month of July specimens 
of diseased apple twigs were received 
from Mr. E. A. Crow, of New York 
City. The soft outer tissue of the limbs 
was in a state of decay and occupied by 
a fungus, some species of Fusarium, 
which resembled F. arcuatum B. & C., 
which was described from the bark of 
Pirus malus in South Carolina. Mr. 
Crow had supposed this fungus to be the 
cause of the trouble and had tried the 
use of the Bordeaux mixture after hav- 
ing scraped off the bark from the dis- 
eased places, Since so many of tie 
species of the genus Fusarium grow 
only in tissues which have been injured 
by some other agent and all of the ma- 
terial which was first received was in 
such an advanced state of decay, I re- 
quested Mr. Crow to send me some fresh 
specimens which would represent the 
entire progress of the trouble from its 
inception. From this material, which 
was received in good condition, the ex- 
ternal peculiarities of the disease may be 
described as follows: 

Minute elevations appear on the 
surface of the branches or trunks which 
gradually increase in size from one-eighth 
to one-fourth of an inch long and nearly 
as wide. They are usually quite close 
together and frequently by increase in 
size become confluent when a large 
number extend over quite a large surface 
and appear as one of very irregular form. 
These elevations present the appearance 
of blisters and they are well shown in 
Fig. 1, which is from a photograph of 
three of the specimens received. ‘Two of 
them show the appearance of the twigs 
when the blisters are most prominent, 
while one of them shows the collapsed 
condition of the tissues which always 
results after the tissues are broken down 
from decay. 

Microscopic sections through the parts 
of the twigs where the trouble is recent 
shows that no fungus is present, and in 
fact there is no ground for the casual 
connection of any parasitic organism. 
Immediately beneath the periderm the 
young phellogen tissue at the points of 
the blisters is seen to be very greatly 
elongated radially. This radial elonga- 
tion of the phellogen causes. the periderm 
to be raised in the form of a blister. 
Beside the radial elongation of the phel- 
logen cells they are also very much dis- 
tended. This distension continues until 
the cell walls are no longer able to 
stretch, because they become so thin that 
they break and the cells collapse. This 
collapse of the phellogen cells causes the 
collapse of the blisters, and in drying 
these affected areas are depressed below 
the normal surface of the twig. Also, 
the dying tissue forms a nidus for such 
saprophytic fungi as the J’usarium 
which was in many cases present. This 
dropsical swelling of the tissues is of the 
same nature as that which occurs some- 
times with tomatoes when grown under 
conditions which favor rapid and con- 
tinuous root absorption, and at the 
same time hinder transpiration or 
growth. A thorough study of this 
trouble with the tomato was made last 





FIG. 1.—CDEMA OF APPLE TREES. 


Winter by the author and published in 
Bulletin No. 53, May, 1893, of the Cor- 
nell Station. To this the reader is re- 
ferred for a full discussion of the unequal 
operation of the physiological laws which 
induce the trouble, and or the fbibliog- 
raphy. . 

In the case of the tomato cedema the 
unequal operation of the physiological 
laws was due to certain unfavorable con- 
ditions of greenhouse lighting and heat- 
ing.’ This would not apply fo the case, 
of the apple trees which were grown out- 
doors. But since the trouble was: like 
in kind the cause would pfobably .be 
found in some condition of soil; oultic 
vation, or pruning of the trees; whith 
would favor root absorption and : hinder 
transpiration or growth at a sufficient 
number of points on the tree to take 


absorbed. Inquiry of the owner de- 
veloped the faet that the soil in the 
young orchard was very fertile and well 
worked, and that the conditions so far as 
soil was concerned were very favorable 
for rapid root absorption and growth. 
In fact, the trees grew very luxuriantly 
and were the marvel of the neighbor- 
hood. But during the Winter and early 
Spring they were very severely pruned. 
According to the owner they were pruned 
very close, leaving only the main limbs 
and twigs and a few secondaries, and the 
new growth was cut back one-third. 
This left but few growing points. When 
root absorption and growth began in the 








2.—CEDEMA OF APPLE TREES. 


FIG. 


Spring, there being no leaves to discharge 
the excessof water through transpiration, 
the few growing points could not dispose 
of the excess. Consequently the thin 
walled phellogen tissue could not stand 
the strain.” Fig. 2 represents a portion 
of a crosg section of one of the blisters ; 
a, periderm; 6, phellogen ; ¢, inner layer 
of cells developed from phellogen; d, 
bast fibers; e, cambium; f, medullary 
rays. Scale—=1 mm.; object magnified 
10 times more than the scale. Drawn 
with aid of camera lucida. 

The cause being known the remedy 
would be suggested to all, that too 
vigorous growth should be guarded 
against and too severe pruning should 
not be indulged in—Pror. Gro. F. At- 
kKiINnsON, New York Experiment Station. 
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Grapes in Pennsylvania. 


As to varieties, the Concord continues 
to be the most popular grape in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in some localities it is grown 
to the exclusion of all other kinds. A 
number of the newer varieties have, how- 
ever, become very popular and are 
proving profitable to raise. Among 
these may be particularly mentioned the 
Niagara, Moore’s Early, Moore’s Dia- 
mond, Salem, Worden, Woodruff Red, 
and Wyoming Red. The Niagara has 
been found to succeed in almost any lo- 
cality providing it is bagged. It seems 
to require this treatment more than any 
other grape. In regard to the Woodruff 
Red, Secretary Engle reported: “One of 
the most promising new varieties fruited 
this year was Woodruff Red. Although 
not first-class in quality, it is a beautiful 
grape, keeps well and holds its foliage to 
the last.” Casper Hiller, of Lancaster 
County, marks Woodruff Red quite 
high, and says that the Eaton and Wood- 
ruff Red are both yery showy and fairly 
good, and consequently they bring the 
highest prices. Dr. Groff, ot Lewisburg, 
says his Moore’s Early and Niagara 
grapes were “as fine as fine could be.” 
He intends planting 100 Moore’s Early 
in the Spring. Prof. Heiges, of York, 
has 46 varieties of grapes fruiting, and 
mentions in particular Woodruff Red, 
Wyoming Red, and Moore’s Diamond 
as having been very superior. 

R. M. Welles, of Towanda, gives his 
experience in regard to varieties during 
the season of 1893, as follows: “ Wood- 
ruff Red is a poor bearer. Empire State, 
Moore’s Early, Niagara, Worden, Dela- 
ware, Brighton, and Concord are all good 
croppers. The Lady and Jessica do 
well, but are not. reliable. Jefferson is 
a good grape and.eropper but too late.” 

E. C. Brinser, of Dauphin County, re- 
lates his ex perienge-as follows: “Concord, 
Worden, Moore’s Early, Cottage, Eaton, 
Jewell, and Niagara were fine. Daisy is 
early. Telegraphatd Champion are no 
good. Empire -State is not satisfactory. 
Pocklington and-Byighton are poor.” 

W. B. K. deo , of Lehigh, who 
has a number of new varieties in culti- 
vation, says: “Wyoming Red is the best 
red. Eaton is“ jmproving. Woodruff 
Red is good. Moy¢r doubtful.” ‘As to 
other new varieties‘he prefers to report 
after another year’s trial. 

Spraying or ‘bagging. was essential to 
insure success, . M. T..Donmoyer, one of 
Berks County’s. most: successful grape 
growers, has found that he cannot raise 
grapes successfully without resorting to 
spraying or bagging. Many other 
growers in the State.give this as their 
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whatever methods we may adopt, 


charge of all the water which the roots 


|are both full of hope for the coming 


SPRING PREPARATIONS. 





Systematic Ways to Plant 
Farm Crops 





Eprror AMERICAN FarMen: Spring 
finds me busy. My head and heart 


year. We have commenced our Spring 
plowing. This week I hope to finish 
plowing between 30 and 40 acres of crop 
land with two teams. We can nicely 
plow two acres per day in good weather 
and while land is in such good con- 
dition. This done we are then masters 
of the situation on our farm. First 
comes the seed bed fitting for oats and 
early garden. Our oat ground is made 
fine as an onion bed; no lack of tillage 
should ever happen. It is not half as 
important to mud them in early as it is 
to have perfect tillage and do the work 
to perfection. I aim for a hundred 
bushel piece per acre every year of good, 
nice, heavy, white oats. I have already 
had a crop of over 83 bushels per acre, 
and I shall keep shooting at my mark 
until I hit my bull’s-eye. 

On my soil one and one-half bushels 
of seed oats per acre drilled each way, 
making three bushels of seed per acre, is 
none too much. It spreads the oat 
plants so evenly and nicely, it most com- 
pletely shuts out all chance for barn 





grass or foul weeds to grow. I use ma- 


when needed, and grow my oats just as 
large as they can be made to stand up. 
The harvester has a mouthful every 
moment of its work, and I oftentimes 
clog the separator elev 
they do not go slow in feeding the 
machine when thrashing time comes. 


POTATOES, 


Next we fit our potato ground and 
usually plant from 5 to 10 acres of them. 
This needs the best of tillage also, and, 
further, needs a good, heavy, red clover 


composition and transformation into 
plant food is going on among the up- 
turned roots of clover. I like clover 
sod manure best for potatoes. You 
then have no scabby, worm eaten crop 
for stock feed or merchants to growl 
about or consumers to throw away from 
the washpan when fitting them to cook. I 
have tried one eye planting and two eye 
planting, but I find with moderate sized 
potatoes, the whole thing gives me a hill 
of good, thrifty, strong growing stalks, 
and they keep ahead of bug destruction. 
{ think from 30 to 36 inches apart be- 
tween rows is well, according to richness 
of soil, and potatoes dropped about 18 
inches apart. At digging time there is 
no trouble to find a big pile of large, 
nice tubers in aach hill. 

We aim to do all the cultivating and 
hoeing we can before planting the seed, 
with a diamond steel tooth cultivating 
harrow, as we can then go over 10 acres 
per day and kill millions of weed plants 
every 10 hours in this manner. Re- 
member, when a weed seed sprouts and is 
once killed that’s the end of that chap 
and no resurrection will follow; there- 
fore, it is good policy to kill as many 
both before and after planting as pos- 
sible, and never let foul stuff and po- 
tatoes try to make a crop on the same 
land at the same time. 

No land on earth will carry a double 
crop and at the same time make good 
potatoes. Level cultivation, or nearly so, 
is best for potatoes, and also sandy or 
gravelly soils. A cultivator with shovels, 
for a good covering and hoeing of the 
tubers and stalks, is needed the last time; 
but do not sacrifice the rainfall of July 
and August, when the growing tubers 
need it so badly, by deep shovel plowing 
between the rows. Oh, what a sad mis- 
take lots of you make in this direction, 
and raise marbles instead of potatoes. 
Do as I advise, and you can rest, when 
planting and tillage has been perfect, 
and hope and expect that mother earth 
will reward your effort with 200 bushels 
or more per acre, and will be as safe in 
so doing as in any of the chances we 
take in human life. Then by using one 
of the best potato diggers in market, that 
does not put a hole through almost every 
good, large potato, or cut a bad scar 
on them, your crop will sell for five 
cents a bushel more, and you will bea 
happier man. 

‘There is money in potatoes. Mine did 
not cost me 20 cents per bushel last year, 
and I got 80 cents per bushel for them 
in market. But the last and most im- 
portant crop on the farm for me is my 
ensilage corn, because I keep a Winter 
dairy and need the richest and best pro- 
ducing milk food onearth. I also have 
the silos in which to store the crop, and 
by so doing I save all cold fingers in 
husking time every Fall, all cartage of 
the crop to the grist mill in Winter time, 
and all miller’s toll besides, 
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CORN. 


The corn ground I am plowing to-day 
will be most everlastingly scratched with 
the fine cultivating harrow until from 
the middle of next month to the first of 
June, and I shall aim, as soon as hot 
weather comes, to sprout my weed seed 
and then kill them. I can do this easy 
at the rate of 10 acres per day with one 
team and as often as once a week; the 
weed crop wiil die if it is my deal. 

When warm weather comes to stay I 
plant my corn. There is no arbitrary 
rule that can be given for correct dis- 
tance to plant corn apart, for the reason 
that the conditions vary all over the 
country. The Sunny South in many 
places needs about five feet space be- 
tween the rows of corn, and the stalks 
from two to four feet apart; while up in 
Maine and the colder lands three feet 
apart, and three or four stalks in a hill, 
will do as well. So for the intervening 
space, actual field trial on every man’s 
own farm is needed to ascertain the 
exact space to plant his corn. When 
this has once been found, then follow 
that for your rule of life, and that will 
be perfection for your farm. 

I use the large white corn of the South 
for my ensilage crop, and plant in rows 
3 feet 10 inches apart, and kernels 
every 12 inches. This will give the 
largest yield per acre of fully-matured 
corn on my farm. I give shallow culti- 
vation and level cultivation. You must 
never cut off the brace roots or feed roots 
to growing corn, for every time you do 
the whole business of the plant will stop 
and stand still until new feed roots are 
grown. Neither must you pile dirt 
upon the brace roots of the corn plants, 
for if you do you make it mad, and it is 
ng to stand still until it grows a new 
set of them just above the ground every 
time, because it knows better than you 
do where to put them; but give good, 
deep, rich soil, with thorough tillage and 
shallow cultivation. 

Just shave off the weeds below the 
surface of the soil and above the roots, 
and you can then grow to perfection the 
biggest possible crop for your own farm. 
The manufacturer who will persist in 
manufacturing cultivators to give deep 
cultivation to growing crops of corn 
ought to be severely punished for enab- 
ling any farmer to commit such silly 
financial suicide upon a growing crop of 
corn. 

Later you may hear what this work 
has to do with the dairy. My mind is 


| full of its importance, because it is what 


we are doing on our own farm to-day. 
—Henry Tatcort. 
—— 


A Maryland Farmer. 





Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I can- 
not agree with your sentiments that the 
farmers need protection. If our business 
will not thrive without taxing the con- 
sumers of the country for our benefit, let 
us go to the wall. We are not paupers 
that we should ask the Government for 
aid, although under the Republican rule 
they have brought us to a very low ebb. 
The Republican party have robbed the 
widow and orphans of their property, and, 
though I am not a believer in slavery, 
my mother, a widow, in the State of 
Maryland, never in rebellion, had her 
property taken from her, without com- 
pensation, by the Republican party, al- 
though acknowledged as property by the 
United States Government. How the 
negro came to this country I am unable 
to say; it is said that the Yanks sold 
them to the Southern people. However, 
you must acknowledge that slavery was 
not an injury to the negro race. Would 
there be any in this country to-day if it 
had not been for slavery? And being 
in contact with the whites, has it not 
given them more civilization than they 
could have gotten by any other means? 

Therefore it must have been a benefit 
to them, although I believe it would 
have been better otherwise for the country. 
Have not the Republicans since con- 
tinued to rob the consumers of the 
country under the so-called protection? 
Have they not given the pauper indus- 
tries the chance to accumulate all the 
money in a few hands, to the detriment 
of the many? And are they not still 
crying for more, although their pet 
manufacturer (Carnegie) with his $200,- 
000,000, says he is satisfied with the 
Wilson Bill? Ifthe manufacturer pays 
his labor in accordance with what he 
makes, how is it that the farmer has to 
pay the same price for his labor when 
his wheat brings 65 cents and corn 42 
cents, that he would have to pay if he 
got $1 for his wheat or 60 cents for his 
corn? Is not all this talk of the poli- 
tician simply to get the labor vote ?— 
Joun K. Cau.x, Trappe, Md. 


It is estimated that last year 1,285,- 
000,000 bananas were consumed in the 
United States alone. 


The remains of a Roman watergate 
have been unearthed at Nimes. There 
are two openings of 13 feet span. 





SPRING OF 1894. 


Some Pertinent Observations by an 

Old Hand. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Never 
before in the history of this country have 
so many of our citizens taken refuge 
upon the farm. A@ of the vacant land 
adjacent to our cities is this Spring being 
utilized for little farms to be worked by, 
men, in many instances, who have never 
in their lives farmed land before. The 
terrible conditions of labor all over this 
once prosperous and happy land forcés 
this alternative upon them, and it is the 
wisest course they can pursue. Every 
city laborer should, if out of employment} 
get himself out of the city and onto a 
piece of land, whereby he can raise pro- 
visions for his family and keep them 
above want for food until this Adminis- 
tration comes to its senses. The people 
of this Nation never wanted a chance to 
vote so bad as they do now. Men, 
women, and children would to-day exers 
cise the right of suffrage with a vens 
geance that never char#cterized a Nations 
nal election before. It is probable many, 
mistakes will be made by these new nas 
vices upon the farms. Since December 
last the trades of city property for farm 
lands has been a deluge, and its effect 
cannot help but be felt next harvest: 
The prudent, old time farmer will hedge 
this Spring to meet the exigencies of the 
hour. The main crops, like potatoes and 
corn, will be largely overdone. The 
poultry business and family pig business 
will be pushed for all there is in it, 
The old roosters will be compelled to lay 
eggs or render other valuable service, or 
die upon the block. More producers and 
fewer consumers mean that only the 
rich ones left at the city homes will buy 
food. These good people cannot be 
tempted to eat hearty except of luxuries; 
and of this our farmers must be content; 
We must have the choicest fruits and’ 
garden truck possible to be raised, ouy, 
farming must more than ever consist of 
appetizing and delicious foods. The 
dairy product, which is my farm hope, 
must be perfect. The milk we sell must 
be pure. 

Already has a decline of price over. 
taken us, which must be met by lessened 
cost of production rather than increased 
production. Our American cheese has 
become so debased by fraud and skim- 
milk cheese that it has nearly ruined the 
sale and consumption of this healthy and 
highly nutritious food. We must halt 
in our mad career and turn over a now 
leaf, and hereafter not manufacture or 
allow to be sold any cheese upon our 
markets but genuine full-cream cheese, 
The Chicago fraud-filled cheese, made 
up of doubtful fats and grease from 
every quarter but honest food, has so 
disgusted the taste of our American peo- 
ple that it will now require herculean 
effort to change this order of things and 
build up a desire and love for honest, 
healthful food, pure-made from the good 
old cow. 

The National Dairy Congress lately 
organized in Cleveland, O., has taken 
upon itself the commencement of this 
important work. It is to be hoped that 
honest manufacturers and honest dealers 
may be made so prominent before con- 
sumers that a public sentiment can be 
created so thoroughly that no sale of 
counterfeit or skim-milk cheese can be 
made in the United States. Cheese that 
is rich in butter fat is a great aid to 
human digestion. It is healthful and 
nutritious, while on the contrary that 
cheese which has been robbed of even 
the slightest portion of its true butter fat 
is by such degree made indigestible and 
unfit food for man. 

There is nothing that should so con- 
cern our American people as the purity, 
of their food. We need National legis- 
lation upon this subject, and laws too 
strict or too severe for punishment of 
vile food products cannot be made 
The great dairy belt of this Nation 
now covers the entire surface of our 
land. Splendid full-cream cheese ig 
now being made at the Experiment 
Station farms in Georgia, and was 
placed beside the same made in Ohio 
and Vermont at the late National Dairy 
Congress meeting. It shows most con- 
clusively that silo and ensilage farmin 
makes the dairy industry profitable all 
over the broad acres of these United 
States, and also lays the best and surest 
foundation of American farming. It 
will manufacture the needed supply of 
stable manure to keep good and even 
increase the fertility of all our crop land, 
No other system of farming begins to 
equal the modern dairy.—H. Tavcort, 
Jefferson, O. 


By examining the stomachs of no less 
than 2,700 specimens, Dr. A. K. Fisher 
has shown that of 73 species and sub- 
specics of hawks and owls of the United 
States, all except six are really among 
the farmer’s best friends, their food con- 
sisting chiefly of mice and other small 
mammals which are & constant source of 











annoyance and loss to the farmer. 
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CARE OF TROTTING HORSES. 


Something of an Art that Far too Few 
Understand. 

Eprror AMERICAN FarmMER: There 

are but few people who know how to 

een take care of the trotting horse. 


t isa great art. It requires long prac- 
tice, close observation, and the best judg- 
ment. In this article we shall have 
something to say about giving him feed, 
exercise, training, etc., and speak of 
grooming as generally understood—that 
18, currying, brushing, rubbing and keep- 
ing his coat and skin in order. Not 
only his looks, but his health, strength, 
and speed, depend in a great measure 
upon the grooming h®receives, The ob- 
ject of the groom should be to remove 
all dirt, dandruff and other impurities, 
from the hair and skin; also, to open 
the pores of the skin, and remove all ob- 
structions. This should be done on 
every part of the body and limbs; no part 
should be slighted. Now, as to how this 
should be done. A good stiff brush is 
the best thing to use for the purpose. 
The curry comb should only be used to 
remove mud, and particularly upon a 
vervous horse with a thin skin. Some 
grooms like to apply the eurry comb on 
the tender skin of the horse, to put him 
in all the agony possible. They like to 
tee him kick and bite. They will rub 
him in the flank and -under the belly 
with additional strength, to see what 
capers he will eut? We have sometimes 
thought we would like to give these fel- 
lows a rubbing down or two, to teach 
them how good it feels. It spoils the 
temper of the horse ; makes him a biter 
or a kicker; it does him no good, but 
great injury. The groom will yell, or 
‘kick or beat the poor horse, after putting 
him in such agony. ‘The tone of the 
‘voice in the stable should always be soft 
and kind. The horse should learn that 
man is his friend, not a tyrant and 
enemy. The grooming should be done 
in the gentlest possible manner, particu- 
larly on nervous horses. With the brush 
in ove hand and the curry comb in the 
other, to remove the dirt from the brush, 
go over gently, but thoroughly, every 
part of the horse. Get the dirt all out 
of the hair and off the skin. After 
the brushing is done, take cloths and 


brush the horse thoroughly, getting up a | 
friction which will set the pores to work. | 


It will make the hair glossy. Old salt 
sacks are the best rubbers that can be 
used. A supply of these should always 
be kept on hand, clean and dry. The 
feet should then be washed out clean and 
dried. : 

One thorough cleansing a day is 
enough, if dome after exercise; but it 
is usual to give him a partial cleansing 
in the morning before work, and then a 
thorough one after his exercise, and 

in a rubbing after the evening walk. 
This is all well enough, but some grooms 
keep at work all the time at their horses, 
allowing them no time to rest. This is 
wrong. ‘The horse should not be inter- 
fered with after the rubbing he receives 
after his exercise in the morning till he 

his evening walk. He will take 

is feed at 9 o’clock in the morning and 

rest till noon, when he will again take 

his feed, and rest till 3 or 4 o’clock, 

when it will do him good to have a walk 

of half an hour or so, and then a care- 
ful rubbing will be beneficial. 

When a horse comes in from his ex- 
ercise sweating, a blanket should be 
thrown over him to keep the sweat from 
cooling off, and a couple of good men 
should rub him dry as soon as possible. 
The hood and blanket can be applied 
ence or twice a week on most horses 
beneficially to draw out a greater 
amount of perspiration, opening the 
pores of the skin, reducing the surplus 
matter, and cleansing the pores. But 
this should not be carried too far, or it 
will weaken and injure him. No horse 
can be put in proper condition for trot- 
ting without the most careful attention 
to grooming. It is just as important as 
it is to give him the proper amount of 
feed and work. 

A great interest is now awakened in 


the trotting horse. There are strains of 


trotting blood just as reliable as in rac- 
ing blood. Trotting horses can be bred 
as successfully, and far more profitably, 
than racehorses. Every one wants a 
fine moving horse, be he merchant, 
farmer or divine. It is no stigma toa 
man in any profession that he loves a 
good horse, a horse that can carry him 
along rapidly when he wants to go rap- 
idly, and if farmers would pay more at- 
tention to breeding good trotters they 
would find their profits much increased. 

The condition of the horse depends 
much upon the management of the 
stable. Clean, well-ventilated apart- 
ments are indispensable to the health 
of all animals. The air once breathed 
is not fit to inhale the second time It 
should be let off through conductors 
whiie rarefied in the act of respiration 


before it becomes impregnated with the 
foul air that escapes from the excrement 
and condenses with their —s ~ 

e 
first duty is to cleanse and purify the 
stable from those obnoxious gases that 
gorrupt the blood and produce diseases 
that destroy the usefulness and endanger 


settle down and create disease. 


the life of valuable horses. 


It is another condition of health that 
we provide fresh, clean, wholesome food. 
iy. Tt is a fatal delusion in stable economy 
) ‘te use inferior oats or hay. They are 


dear at any price. It is an expensive 
mode of introducing glanders and other 
contagious diseases. The horse designed 
to travel long distances upon the road | 
should be prepared by exercise not less | 
than 10 miles in the morning and about 
the same in the evening for several days 
previous to the journey. This exercise 
| will correspond to some extent with the 
service required. Every animal requires 
hardening for all kinds of work. The 
draft horse must be seasoned to prevent 
galling and chafing under the collar or 
any part of the body.—A Farmer. 








MANGE IN HORSES. 


What Produces It, and How It Should 
be Treated. 


Eprror American Farmer: Mange 
in horses is a pimpled or vesicled eruption. 
After a while vesicles break, or the cuticle 
and the hair fall off, and there is, as in ob- 
stinate surfeit, a bare spot covered with 
scurf, some fluid oozing from the skin be- 
neath and this changing to a scab, which 
likewise soon peels off and leaves a 
wider spot. This process is attended by 
considerable itching and tenderness and 
thickening of the skin, which soon be- 
comes more or less folded or puckered. 
The mange generally appears on the 
neck at the root of the mane, and its 
existence may be suspected even before 
the blotches appear, and when there is 
only considerable itchiness of the part, by 
the ease with which the short hair at the 
root of the mane is plucked out. From 
the neck it spreads upward to the head 
or downward to the withers and back, 
and occasionally extends over the whole 
carcass of the horse. If the same brush | 
and currycomb is used on all the horses, 
| the propagation of mange is assured, and | 
horses feeding in the same pasture with | 
a mangy one rarely escape, from the | 
propensity they have to nibble one 
another. Mange in cattle has been 
propagated to the horse, and from horse 
to cattle. There are also some well-au- 
thenticated instances of the same disease 
being communicated from the dog to the | 
horse, but not from the horse to the dog. 
Mange has been said to originate in want 
of cleanliness in the management of the 
stable. The comfort and the health of 
the horse demand the strictest cleanli- 
ness—the eyes, the lungs, and the skin; 
but in defiance of common prejudice 
there is no authentic instances of mange 
being the result of opposite conditions. 
Poverty and starvation are fruitful 
sources of mange, but it does not appear 
that filth has much to do with it, al- | 
though poverty and filth generally go 
hand in hand. The propriety of bleed- 
ing in case of mange depends on the 
condition of the patient. If it is the 
result of poverty, and the animal is 
much debilitated, bleeding will increase 
the evil, and will probably deprive 
the constitution of the power of rally- 
ing. Physic, however, is indispensable 
in every case. A mercurial ball will be 
preferable to a common alcetic one, as 
more certain and effectual in its ope- 
ration, the mercury probably having 
some influence in mitigating the disease. 
In this, however, mange in the horse re- 
sembles itch in the humau being. Medi- 
cine alone will never effect a cure ; there 
must be some local application. There 
is this additional similarity: that which 
is most effectual in curing the itch in a 
human being must form the basis of 
every local application for the cure of 
mange in the horse. Sulphur is indis- 
pensable in every ointment for mange. 
It is the sheet anchor of the veterinary 
surgeon. 

In the early and not very acute state 
of mange equal portions of sulphur, tur- 
pentine, and train oil, gently but well 
rubbed on the part, will be applied with 
advantage. Farriers are fond of the 
black sulphur. That which consists of 
earthy matter, with the mere dregs of 
various substances, cannot be so effectual 
as the pure, sublimed sulphur. A toler- 
ably stout brush, or even a currycomb 
lightly applied, should be used in order 
to remove the dandruff or scurf when- 
ever there is any appearance of mange. 
After that the horse should be washed 
with strong soap and water as far as the 
disease has extended; and when he has 
been thoroughly dried the ointment 
should be well rubbed in with the 
naked hand or with a piece of flannel. 
More good will be done by a little of 
the ointment being well rubbed in than 
by a great deal being smeared over 
the part. The rubbing should be daily 
repeated. During the application of 
the ointment, and as soon as the physic 
has set, an alterative ball of powder, 
similar to those recommended for the 
other affections of the skin, should be 
daily given. 

If, after some days have passed, no 
progress should appear to have been 
made, half a pound of sulphur should be 
well mixed with a pint of oil of tar, or if 
that is not to be obtained, a pint of Bar- 
badoes tar, and the affected parts rubbed 
as before. On every fifth or sixth day 
the ointment should be washed off with 
warm soap and water. The progress 
towards cure will thus be ascertained, 
and the skin will be cleansed, and its 
pores opened, for the more effectual ap- 
plication of the omtment. The horse 
should be well supplied with nourishment, 
but not stimulating food. As much 
green feed as he will eat should be given 














be turned out, if the weather is not too 
cold. It may be useful to add that, 
after the horse has once been well dressed 
with either of these liniments, the danger 
of contagion ceases. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to be assured that every mangy 
place has been apparently cured, and to 
continue the alteratives for 10 days ora 
fortnight. The cure being completed, 
the clothing of the horse should be well 
soaked in water to which a fortieth part 
of the saturated solution of the chloride 
of lime has been added; after which it 
should be washed with soap and water, 
and again washed and soaked in a solution 
of the chloride of lime. Every part of 
the harness should undergo similar puri- 
fication. The curry comb may be 
scoured, but the brush should be burned. 
The rack and manger, and partitions, 
and every part of the stable which the 
horse could possibly have touched, should 
be well washed with a hair broom, a 
pint of the chloride of lime being added 
to three gallons of water. All the wood 
work should then be scoured with soap 
and water, after which a second washing 
with the chloride of lime will render all 
secur.—A Farmer, Columbiana 
County, O. 





The Kansas Way. 


Eprtor American Farmer: In an- 
swer to Mr. William T. Crozier on his 
hog raising, I would say, we cannot 
comply or succumb to his way of raising 
the hog. We are trying to get clover 
pastures for our hogs to run on after 
taking them off of our wheat in Spring. 
We have tried rooting hogs, and have 
grown tired of it. I have turned off as 
high as 90 head in one year, and have 
observed that the hog whose rooter I 
did not cut was the scalawag of the lot. 
I let them run on the clover of morn- 
ings and evenings, giving them some 
grain, which is all they want if they 
have shade to lie in. I turn off my hogs 
at eight or nine months old; average 
weight, 250 pounds. I sold a hog this 
Winter that weighed 670 pounds; he 
was well protected from rooting.—H. A. 
V., Riverdale, Kan. 


Cotton Seed for Pigs and Horses. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: Can cotton- 
seed meal be fed te pigs and horses with safety ? 
—ALVIN M. SHAw, Williamsburg, Mass. 





The experience at several Southern 
Experiment Stations is decidedly adverse 
to feeding cottonseed or cottonseed meal 
to pigs. The Texas Station found that 
death ensued in from six to eight weeks 
after either was introduced into the 
ration. The mortality of pigs fed on 
cottonseed meal was 87 per cent.; on 
roasted cottonseed 75 per cent., and on 
boiled cottonseed 25 per cent. Other 
stations had much the same experience. 
We have no knowledge of the results of 
feeding this to horses. Perhaps some of 


| our Southern readers can give some 


information on this head.—Epirok 


AMERICAN FARMER. 
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Dehorning Cattle. 


EpiTroR AMERICAN FARMER: Please pub- 
lish the chemicals for dehorning cattle, and 
the process.—J. W. PHILLIPS, Luckey, O. 





The chemicals are simply caustic 
potash, such as can be procured in any 
drug store. It comes in white sticks 
about the size of a lead pencil. The 
process is begun just as soon as the horns 
begin to bud. The little bud is slightly 
moistened, and the potash rubbed on it. 
This destroys the germ of the horn. It 
is precisely the same process as that by 
which corns and warts are removed, and 
the philosophy of it the same, as horns, 
like corns and warts, are developments of 
the skin. The caustic potash process has 
been patented—EpitorR AMERICAN 
FARMER. 





Tuberculosis in New York. 

An inspection of a herd of 60 cows 
was made February 28 at a dairy a 
short distance from Avon, N. Y., by a 
staff of surgeons of the State Board of 
Health, and was witnessed by Dr. 
Hinckley, Chief United States Veteri- 
nary Inspector for Western New York, 
and Dr.Thornburg, United States Bacteri- 
ologist for the same district. Nine cattle 
were condemned as suffering from tuber- 
culosis, four of which occupied adjoining 
stanchions, thus bearing out the theory 
that tuberculosis is infectious. A thor- 
ough inspection will be made of other 
herds in this section. 
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To Keep Weevils from Grain. 


Bisulphide of carbon is one of the 
worst smelling chemicals there are. A 
new use for it has been discovered which 
ought to make it very popular and of 
large consumption. The peculiar and 
highly inflammable gas evolved from 
this powerful and volatile fluid has a 
downward as well as an upward tendency, 
a circumstance which renders its use for 
the destruction of weevils, insects of all 
kinds, vermin, etc., of the highest prac- 
tical utility. 

An experiment was recently made in 
the following manner: A small bottle 
of the fluid, about one pound, was placed 
on the floor of an empty 1,000-bushel 
bin, with a small piece of muslin cloth 
placed loosely on top of the bottle in- 
stead of a cork; over all was placed a 
broken box so as to protect the bottle 
from being upset or broken, and_ then 
the bin was filled to its utmost capacity 
with corn. On the top of the pile 
another bottle was placed having the 
same arrangement as the one buried 
beneath the grain. 

The result was highly satisfactory. 
The live weevils admitted from the field 
while housing the grain were utterly de- 
stroyed, and none further appeared. A 
thousand bushels of corn were in this 
case protected from weevils and vermin 
of all kinds, rats and mice fleeing 
precipitately from the deadly odor of 
the bisulphide, for a very trifling cost. 
It is estimated that the loss to farmers 
through the destructive methods of the 
weevils alone last year amounted to 








to him, or, what is far better, he should 


$1,000,000. 
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SHEEP MD wook. 


The Merino as the World's Mutton 


The mutton wee sheep is not a 
r* fad.” It stands as a fact, notwith- 
standing all the ttiticisms, oppositions, 
and comparisons. “The Merinos of Aus- 
tralasia furnish the préat bulk of frozen 
mutton eaten in Englamd. The Merinos 
of South America are the basis of compe- 
tition in frozen mutton by European 
Nations so dreaded ,by Australians just 
now. The Montana Merino sheep are 
good enough for export to the London 
market. The fat muttons of Texas are 
the Summer dependence of the St. Louis 
and other Northern markets. The range 
Merino ewes are always in demand to 
give vigor and development to the crosses 
with English breeds. The Merino ewe 
bred to a Down, a Longwool, or almost 
any ram, furnishes “the Spring lamb” 
that catches the early market and the 
fancy prices. When wool was all that 
was wanted, the Merino filled the bill. 
When mutton was sought for the Merino 
met the question heartily and readily, 
and gave a more valuable fleece to boot. 
It was said by some that the Merino was 
too small for mutton, but the Merino 
size is found to be exactly what is 
wanted by the consumers, and so com- 
pels mutton raisers to modify the sizes 
of carcasses to a Merino standard or be 
beaten in the markets, 

The Merino sheep show at Chicago 
was an eye opener to all men, whether 
they wanted to see or not. The various 
types of Merinos—types the results of 
conditions that register associations could 
not control nor confine to the standards 
laid down in books, though proscribed 
by resolutions and registration com- 
mittees. It was found that Vermont 
had a type, New York had a type, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Kansas had each types 
that the books were unable to exactly 
define. There is ogly one parallel in 
sheep raising with which to compare 
Merino sheep as we find them now, and 
that is with the Down sheep of England. 
The Southdown and the whole list to 
Oxfords show, and for the sare reasons, 
what is coming in the type of the Merino 
sheep in America. We used to hear of 
Hammond Merinos and Rich Merinos, 
and as the developments went on, we 
hear of McDowell, Boyden, Peck, King, 
Bothwell, and Shattuck Merino sheep. 
These are all of the same blood, but 
changed by nature and selection, suited 
to their several logalities and the notions 
of their breeders.. There were Merinos 
weighing from 285, 203, 175, to 80 and 
100 pounds per head at their best state. 
Nor were these Mgrinos dependent upon 
importations of fresh blood to keep up 
their characteristics. They have come 
to stay with American farmers. 
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The Future of Sheep Raising. 


Let us anticipate the future of sheep 
husbandry of this country ; will we speak 
of wool growing or will it be mutton 
growing that will be inquired after? 
Shall we hear of wool growers at all? 
Probably, they will be spoken of as the 
pioneers of the sheep industry in the 
sacred sense that the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, as the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, as the patriots who be- 
queathed to their posterity a Government 
that serves as a home for the oppressed 





The Wilson law (God forbid) will be a 
bottomless pit that many wool growers 
will refuse to cross whether they could 
or not. But will sheep raising be taken 
up on new lines by the present flock 
owners? Will we hear of Ohio mutton 
raisers, Texas mutton raisers and Mon- 
tana mutton growers? What about 
wool prices? The picture becomes too 
sickening, too mortifying to be antici- 
pated any further. The rivals of the 
American wool growers, the manufact- 
urers of England, Germany, France, and 
the Democratic party are standing be- 
hind the Wilson Bill, and an Egyptian 
blackness covers the future of sheep hus- 
bandry in this country. 





How to Build up the Farm. 


Is the farm running down by reason 
of the soil being impoverished? Is the 
future gloomy and discouraging to the 
grown-up boys? Is the fertilizer bill 
getting larger each year, and the crops 
less and less? Ah! there’s the rub; 
but it is true. The remedy is right at 
hand; try sheep; feed bran and oilmeal; 
sow clover; study the business; encour- 
age the boys; enlist the help and interest 
of the girls in the flock; dispense with 
fertilizers that the sheep will not live on; 
quit hired help; watch the comers a few 
years, and prosperity will come to the 
farm and family as sure as two and two 
are four. Sheep have done all this for 
thousands of farms, will do it more and 
more as they are better appreciated, and 
must do it for every farm in the United 
States. The farm that ignores sheep 
as the factor of good farming will grow 
poorer until he dies or sells out to a new 
and more intelligent man, who will use 
flocks to restore fertility. Cattle are 
good for a good farm, but sheep beat all 
domestic animals in bringing up a poor, 
neglected, abused,! poverty-stricken farm. 
If you don’t believe it, just try it a little 
on a few acres. The cheapest fertilizers 
are bran, oilmeal and clover; feed them 
to the sheep before applying them to the 
land. If the sheep run over the fields 
they leave much of the fertility in the 
right place. 





Thousands of farmers are growing 
poorer and impoverishing their land by 
trying to grow wheat and corn for the 
market in competition with the West 
and Northwest. To put it nearer home 
still, they are unable to compete with 
neighbors who have similar land, but by 
making stock raising a part of the farm 
system, manage to keep up the fertility 
of the soil. 




















OUR WONDERFUL SEED OFFER. 


Northern Grown Tested Seeds. 
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paid. Cabbage, Early Wakefield.... $ 05 
Carnation, Queen.........e006 $ 2@ Beans, Valentine............0. 05 
Nasturtium, Tall Mixed...... 05 Radish, Rosy Queen........000 10 
Pansy, Royal Mixed.......s0 20 Peas, First and Best.......... 05 
Dianthus, all colors....... 65 . 05 Lettuce, Simpson..........se0 05 
Morning Glory, Climbing..... 05 Cucumber, Early Frame...... 05 
Sweet Peas, Choice Mixed.... 10 Tomato, Early Tree.........+ 15 
Phlox, Mixed..........-..se0e00 05 Water Mélon, Vick’s Early... 05 
Panes, Onssler’s...........000006 10 Corn, Early Minnesota........ 05 
Mignonette, Giant White..... 10 Beet, Lightning.......-.+++9++ 10 
Marigold, El Dorado.......... pe EE 10 
Pansy, Snow Qucen,.......se08 10 Carrot, Danvers.......sseeeeee 05 
Petunias, Mixed......ccocccses 06 Turnip, Purple Top.......+++. 05 
Verbenas, Mixed..........0000 05 Onion, Extra Early Red...... 05 
Alyssum, Sweet....ceseccccces 0 Pumpkin, Sugar.........ceese 
Retail price. .........0000 $1 25 Retail price...........+++ #1 00 


By special arrangement with 
Messrs. May & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., we will send, postpaid, 
special collections of Vegetable 
and Flower 
subscribe for 


These collections are put up for 


Please read our offers carefully. 


LADIES’ COLLECTION. 


Collection No. 2. 


To anyone sending us 80 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 
we will send this package post- 


Packet alone to Subscribers 40, 











all who Qnion, Red Wethersficld.. 


AMERICAN 


seeds to 
THE 


the exclusive use of THe AMERI- Radish, Early Erfurt...... 
ne ’ , Lettuce, E.C. Simpson..... 
CAN FARMER. Many of the varie- Cucumber. Long Green... 
: eae ae eas, May’s Premier....... 
ties offered are new and choice, Water Melon. Kolb’s Gem. 
being introduced for the firsttime Currot, Scarlet Horn....... 
: : Turnip, Early Milan....... 
this season, and retail at 10¢.,15¢. Radis he Long Scarlet....... 
Of J Squash, Sibley.........s.0. 
and 25c. a arson Other sorts Pumpkin, Counesticut. ... 
are standard varieties which hav arsnip, Hollow Ground... 
ties whichbave ict Whitesar 

stood the test in all sections Spinach, Long Standing... 
and proven thoroughly reliable. Retail price.......... 





THE FARM GARDEN. 


Collection No. 1. 


Toanyone sending us 9 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 
we will send this package postpaid. 
Cabbage, Surprise......... 
Tomato, Early Tree....... 
Beet, Eclipse......csecssces 
Bean, Refugee......seeeess 
Corn, Early Cory........ 2. 
Musk Melon, Emerald Gem.. 05 


Packet alone to Subscribers Sc. 


EARLY KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Collection No. 4, 


To anyone sending us 80 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 
we willsend this package postpaid. 


Packet aloné to Subscribers 40c. 


eee 10 


eee 05 





see 05 





$1 30 
































Cheaper Stock Feed. 

THe AMERICAN Farmer feels that 
it cannot urge too often or two strongly 
the attention of sheep raisers to the pro- 
duction and use of cheaper feeds. The cost 
of production governs the Whole ques- 
tion of competition and of profits in every 
business. In sheep raising the supply 
of a more uniform, reliable feed is im- 
portant. In addition to this, the supply 
must be, and can be, of @ jess cash 
value than corn, oats, and hay, which 
have constituted the general feeds out- 


| side of pasturage for sheep on farms. 


Of pastures, as pastures are, it may be 
well to say, good and sufficient past- 
ures are rarely seen. It is rarely seen 
that a pasture produces the full amount 
of grass that it should. There are bare 
spots, thin, poor spots, in all pastures, 


. ’ . . 
of all lands. Are they to become the | that are so by reason of inattention to 
relics of a glorious and beautiful past? | reseeding, neglect in care, ignorance as 


to what to do to improve the carrying 
capacity of the land. It is found that 
no one variety of grass will produce 
as much feed as two, and no two kinds 
of grass will fully occupy the ground. 
The use of two or more varieties is in- 
creased by reason of one furnishing feed 
at one season and another at another 
part of the season. Blue grass is the 
dependence in this region, but when the 
drouths come, unless the area is far in 
excess of the demand, or the amount of 
stock kept in the pasture is small, the 
supply is cut short. This would not be 
so serious if a variety of grasses were 
used. Until this uncertain supply of 
pasturage is overcome there will he a 
check to the growth, a loss in condition, 
and a loss in the profits of keeping sheep. 

It has long been the opinion of the 
writer that too much dependence has 
been put in the staple crops, corn, oats, 
and timothy hay. The conclusion 
among farmers is that if these feed stuffs 
will not enable them to raise wool and 
make ‘money, they must abandon the 
business; that the foreign wool grower 
must be shut out by legislation, so that 
the tariff shall compensate them for 
high priced feeds, uncertain seasons, and 
a huiidred other things. It is believed, 
and seems reasonable enough, that the 
foreign wool grower has cheaper lands, 
a more genial climate, a more luscious, 
perpetual green feed supply, advantages 
not possessed by the American sheep 
grower, that the farmers of this eountry 
cannot compete with. It is the opinion 
of THe AmericAN FARMER that the 
rich soils of this country, the industry, 
energy, and intelligence of farmers can, 
and must, overcome this disadvantage, if 
such really exists, by making the most 
of the opportunities and facilities within 
their reach. To illustrate: A Delaware 
farmer uses corn and scarlet clover for 
ensilage crops, growing one crop of each 
on the same land in one year. He got 
17 tons of green corn, exclusive of the 
ears (which were sent to the canning 
factory), and 15 tons of green clover, 
making 32 tons from each acre of land. 
This to many will seem enormous, but it 
is readily done, and can be done year 
after year. It is estimated that farmers 
get only 60 per cent. of a corn crop 
where the grain only is considered as the 
profit. Here is a waste of 40 per cent. 
on every acre of land planted to corn— 
a fearful waste truly; an unnecessary 
one, too. It is found that 35 to 40 
bushels of corn are the rule on land that 
used to yield 75 to 80 bushels. The 
remedy for this is an economic system of 
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farming that shall restore the fertility of 
the soil and maintain it. Instead of 
keeping timothy meadows that annually 
yield one to one and a half tons per 
acre of hay, they can be put to clover 
and yield twice as much hay and of a 
quality much better for the flocks. 
Nearly every farmer knows that he 
manages his feeding so badly that he 
practically wastes all his Winter supplies 
without increasing the value of his 
animals. It might be said that one-half 
of the farmers aim to maintain the stock 
during Winter, and expect the pastures, 
uncertain, as we have shown, to make all 
the growth of his flocks and herds. 

A tremendous gain can be made in 
feeding combination feeds, or as the Ex- 
periment stations call it “balanced 
rations,” instead of “going it blind,” 
hit or miss. Right here are new lessons 
that have to be learned, and will be 
learned if the American sheep raiser has 
to contend with the cheap conditions of 
Australia or the intelligent methods of 
Canada which now confront them. If 
all the facilities within reach and pos- 
sible are used, the sheep raisers of this 
country need not fear foreign competition. 





Spraying Fruit Trees. 

When apples bring $2 per bushel and 
wheat only about 50 cents, when the expense 
of taking care of an acre of apple orchard is no 
greater than 
that of an acre 
of wheat, while 
an apple orch- 
ard will yield 
ten bushels of 
™ apples to one 

- bushel of 
wheat, it is 
about time 
fruit growers 
are opening 
their eyes and 
taking care of 
crops which 
pay the largest profit. What is true of apples 
may also be said of other varieties of fruits. 
By properly spraying your fruit trees, vines 
and vegetable crops, you are sure of a crop, 
no matter what the weather conditions may be. 
Send 6 cents to William Stahl, Quincy, Ill 
and get his catalogue of spraying outfits and 
complete treatise on spraying. It will pay 
you todoso. Mr. Stahl has interested 
himself in growing fruit largely for many 





years, and fully understands the wants of 
fruit growers in this direction, 


The Lincoln Breeders 


Epitor AMERICAN Far 
last annual meeting of the ™ 
Lincoln Sheep Breeders the .\- 
was found to be in a very {! 
condition ; 800 sheep registered the | 
year ; every share of stock taken a 
declared a 28 per cent. dividend, 
we consider good in these gov! 
Democratic times. 

The members were enthusiastic over 
the sales made; all sold out as far as r- 
ported. The name of the Ass 
was changed to the National. ‘I 
cers for 1894 were elected as to! 
President, J. J. England, Caro; \ 
President, J. T. Gibson, Dentield, 
tario; Secretary and ‘Treasurer, H. A. 
Daniells, Elva; Directors, Bert > 
Charlotte, Mich.; J. H. Patrick, I\dert 4, 
Ontario; E. P. Oliver, Flint, Mich.: A. 
H. Warren, Ovid, Mich.; G. E. I~ 
Ovid, Mich. Pedigree Committee, \\ 
Shier, Marlette; J. T. Gibson, De 
Ontario; F. H. Neil, Lucan, Onta: 

Our sales have extended to ! 
County, Wash., and have priced 
in Oregon—H. A, Danieis, }.)4 
Mich. 


Virginia as a Sheep Country. 





Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: [ ¥ 
to resort to your columns for informat 
relative to Virginia lands, as to ' 
adaptability for successful sheep 
on conditions that I will name. . 

Having 800 acres in central Vir 
of old plantation land, largely up!a: 
gray soil, with red clay subsoil, w] 
has not been used for many years; ! 
some second-growth pine, with cons! 
able brush and shrubbery of vari 
kinds intermingled, I would like to 1 
prove the land by growing sheep 0! '. 
Will sheep, say, five or six to the acre, 
make their own living on this land nine 
months of the year by browsing, et, 
without any more feed? To what ‘vc 
gree will they kill out the brush weeds, 
ete? Do you think they will kill out 


all the small growth, say, up to one-half 


inch in diameter, in three or four years? 
—Non-RESIDENT, 
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The Pouter. 


This variety has always held high 
one of the most fascinating of 
and will long continue to be re- 


rank as 


, na 
t l 


ded as one of the leading varieties. 
fhis pigeon has been most appropriately 
J the queen of pigeons; so graceful 
entle is it in every movement, 

, controversy has taken place 
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driving off strange dogs and intruders, 
They learn to know their master’s ani- 
mals from others in a very short time, 
and a well-trained dog will gather them 
together, drive them home, and put each 
into its right stall. “a 

They can easily be taught to attend 
poultry, and are declared enemies of all 
species of vermine that infest the poultry 
yard, and can be made most useful in a 
hundred different ways. They have a 
dainty carriage and fine style, profuse, 
silky hair, bushy tail carried low, ears 
small and semi-erect, head long and 
sharp, chest deep, with plenty of 
lung room. In general form they are 
lithe, symmetrical, and graceful; alto- 
gether a handsome dog, and in sagacity 
excel all others of the dog family. 

If farmers knew a Collie’s usefulness 











WHITE POUTER COCK. 


from time to time as to the origin of the 
Pouter; most of the old writers consider- 
ing it traceable to a cross with the Dutch 
x Norwich Cropper and Horseman. 
Be that as it may, the modern Pouter is 
« far removed from any of its uncertain 
incestors as to constitute a very distinct 
variety. 

Strange as it may seem, the Pouter is 


more extensively cultivated than any 
ther variety by the Scottish fanciers. 
This has not always been the case, for 
many years ago London was considered 
he headquarters of this charming pigeon ; 
indeed, it is still largely bred there; no 
ther variety is so adaptable for 
town fanciers with limited space. 


Pouters will thrive in quite small pens 
t scrupulously clean and allowed 
asional “ fly” and dip in the bath. 
too, are peculiarly suitable for 
he invalid fancier having ample time 
and the inclination to “ pet” his birds. 
The Pouter is a bird that is naturally 
millar, though some are particularly 
hy a | «a lot of coaxing to get 
showy form,” without 
which the best birds in the world lose 
much of their value in a show point of 
view. It will thus be seen that the 
Pouter needs training to make the most 
tall those grand properties for which it 
‘famous, However shy at the outset of 
their “schooling,” there are few that are 
t amenable to kindly treatment. 
To train a bird successfully it should 
e handled frequently, but gently. Not 
en about the loft in the most uncere- 
monlous manner, and caught ditto. 
Next, it should be confined in a roomy 
pen for a few hours daily, and fed 
‘requently with some little delicacy, such 
is a few grains of hemp or millet. By 
idopting this plan the bird will soon be- 
me accustomed to associate your ap 
ron h with the dainty feed, and thus 
— ny will by degrees become es- 
a Ished 
Various expedients are resorted to by 
ter fanciers to attract the birds’ atten- 
nand thus develop the extension of 
roy and graceful carriage so much re- 
red. For instance, sometimes an imi- 
‘ation of the bird’s voice will be suc- 
‘ul, or a snap of the fingers, accom- 
“tied In each case by the sight of a 
inl ot the opposite sex, will bring into 
he attributes just mentioned. To 
»it a bird that has not been prepared 
‘or the show pen by some such training 
as indicated, is equivalent to courting 
deieat. Indeed, a bird that has been 
| will sometimes sulk when placed 
a “1 unfamiliar position. It will read- 
ly be understood, then, that the Pouter 
"cer thust be possessed of much pa- 
“ehce and perseverance. 
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The Rough-Coated Scotch Collie. 


the purebred Seotch collie shepherd 
“ox takes as naturally to driving stock 
** the pointer and setter to hunting birds. 
»'Y are of a kind and affectionate dis- 
“ton, and beeome strongly attached 
(0 their master’s family. They are very 
“echtul and always on the alert, while 
their intelligence is really marvelous. 
ie year old they are able to perform 

duty herding sheep, cattle, swine, 
‘ other kinds of stock, attending them 
day when necessary, keeping them 


ful] 
fl 
all 





in guarding his property, his assistance 
in the care of his poultry, cattle, and 
sheep, his faithful, gentle, and atiection- 
ate guardianship of his children, they 
would not be without him at any cost. 
In Scotland, the farmer is poor in- 
deed who does not possess a Collie, for 
he is there regarded as an indispensable 
part of the farm help in handling herds 
and flocks. Without his aid the sheep 
industry would be impossible in the 
Scottish Highlands. 
The Collie owes his extraordinary in- 
telligence to constant companionship 
with man. He is a self-respecting dog, 
bred to the high place he holds in the 
affections of his master, possessing within 
his nature something of the dignity of 
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Bronze Turkeys. 

This variety of turkeys is the largest, 
hardiest, best and most popular in exist- 
ence. Their plumage is a rich, metallic 
bronze that glistens in the sunshine like 
burnished gold. They are very prolific, 
mature earlier, and attain greater weights 
at any given age than any other known 
breed. Asa proof of their popularity, 
it is safe to say that there are more 
Bronze Turkeys bred throughout the 
country than all other varieties com- 
bined. 

Could I impress upon the mind of the 
general farmer the importance of this 
branch of the industry, there would be 





BRONZE TURKEY. 


many more homes made beautiful and 
tasty, where now is lacking the means 
with which to do this. There is no 
branch of poultry raising where one can 
realize more from the capital invested. 
To raise turkeys successfully and for the 
most profit, the writer has one method 
to suggest, which may be of some benefit 
to the readers of THe AMERICAN 
Farmer: After procuring the best of 
stock from which to breed, it is quite es- 
sential to allow the turkeys to hatch 
early and care for their young, giving 
them the full range of the field and 
forest, (it being a well-known fact that 
this is nature’s home for the turkey,) in- 
stead of confining them to the lawn or 
around the back door. 

Turkeys reared where plenty of range 
is allowed them are more vigorous and 
hardy than if grown in any other man- 
ner. As an illustration of what can be 
done in the raising of Bronze Turkeys, 
I desire to call attention to the follow- 
ing: One of my neighbors purchased a 
trio last Spring at a cost of $12. From 
this trio he raised during the past year 
70 young turkeys, which averaged him 
$1.75 each at market price. Counting 
cost of feeding them at $30 (which is a 
high estimate), and first cost of the trio 
at $12, it leaves him a net balance of 
$80.50, and he still has the original 
stock. 

It may be said that the foregoing is an 
exceptional case, but others, with push 
and enterprise, can do as well. The 
$1.75 was simply the market price of 
each turkey, or the common average 
price during the past two years. How- 
ever, there is another branch of the 
business by which you can realize much 
more, if you are in a position to carry 
the stock for breeders while the Winter 
sales are in progress, as there is not a 
breeder of Bronze Turkeys in the coun- 
try who can supply the demand for 
choice and desirable stock. We will say, 


ta 





man. The Colhe is not only a reliable 
watch dog and valuable assistant to the 
farmer or stockman, but he is a beauti- 
ful and instinctively noble animal. He 
makes no friendships with strangers, but 
soon learns to know and to meet with a 
gracious welcome the friends of his mas- 
ter. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Soft-Shelled Eggs.—My hens very often 
lay soft-shelled eggs. Can you tell me the 
cause? I breed Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Light Brahmas.—G. H., New Hope, Pa. 

The hens are too fat, probably caused 
by feeding too much grain, especially 
corn or cornmeal. Hens of these breeds 
become fat quickly, and should be fed 
green food and bonemeal, or lean meat. 
Make them work for the grain they con- 





together and where they belong, and 








sume by throwing it among hay or straw. 


THE ROUGH COATED SCOTCH COLLIE. 


further, that no variety in existence 
breeds truer to its respective type than 
the Bronze, their majestic appearance 
winning the admiration of everyone.— 


| Cuas. McCiave, New London, O. 





Impossible. 
Spatts—I’m very sorry for that boy. 
Your scolding cut him to the quick. 
Bloobumper—That’s impossible. He 
has no quick. He’s a messenger boy.— 


Truth. 


o— 


Quite the Reverse. 
Cholly—It—aw—may be all wight, 
you know, but I—av —find it doosed 
hard to believe that we are descended 


from—aw—monkeys. _ 
Miss Smart (after looking him over)— 








| I don’t.— New York Press. 


THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 
The best shipping crates for honey are 


of a single tier, and hold from 12 to 24 
pounds. 


Beeswax will be darkened if melted 
in an iron vessel. It is better to use 
brass or copper vessels. 


Young bees are valuable in the 
Spring, and none should be allowed to die 
from carelessness. 


Basswood is light, white, and free 
from gumminess. Nothing so far has 
been found to equal it for making pound 
sections, 


Dadant has asserted that bees cannot 
bite. They can catch hold of a fiber 
and pull it out, but he thinks they could 
no more bite the surface of a grape than 
aman could bite a piece out of a plas- 
tered wall. 


Open the hives only when it is warm 
enough for the bees to fly, and then do 
not leave open any longer then neces- 
sary. The brood may te chilled, and 
as there is no honey to be gathered, the 
bees may take to robbing. 


Apiarists cannot be too particular 
about packing. It is stated that dishon- 
esty here is as common as among horti- 
culturists, and that fine white combs are 
frequently found next to the glass, and 
the dark in the center of the crate. 


During the Winter some bees will die 
in the hive. When warm weather 
comes all dirt should be removed from 
the floor, and not left to form a breeding 
place for the moth miller. See that the 
bees have a good supply of honey and 
a good queen. 








First grade crates of honey should 
have all the sections well filled, and the 
combs should be straight and of even 
thickness. When this is the case, all 
cells sealed, honey of a uniform color, 
and the wood and comb unsoiled, the 
article may be marked “No. 1,” or 
“ Fancy.” 

A dry comb, or one full of honey, is as 
good as a division board. Space around 
the edge of a frame counts but little. 
Bees between the combs on the outside of 
the cluster keep the heat in. The comb 
on the outside of the cluster, and with 
which the bees are in contact, is a better 
non-conductor of heat than an inch 


board. 


The body of the honey bee, covered 
with fine, invisible hairs, is perfectly 
adapted to the purpose of fertilizing 
flowers. It brushes off an! carries the 
pollen powder to the ge:m that requires 
it. Evenif the tree has perfect flowers, 
containing both pistils ard stamens, the 
fruit sets better if pollen from other 
flowers or trees is brushed upon its 
germs, 


If anything finds its way into the hive 
which is obnoxious to the bees, but too 
large for them to remove, they will set 
about covering it with propolis. One 
case is cited of a mouse which had 
entered to steal pollen and honey, and 
found himself entrapped. In the Spring 
it was found that his dead body was 
covered by the bees, who had found him 
a nuisance and too large to dispose of. 


It is an old notion to clean up the 
hives in March and investigate as to the 
condition of the colonies. But the 
handling of bees in early Spring is now 
looked on as wrong. It stirs them to 


quite successful, is to place a super on 
the hive, fill it with frames filled with 
sections, and in the middle of the super 
hang a frame of brood. The bees will 
go immediately into the super, and find- 
ing room and plenty of work to do, will 
generally give up the noti6n of swarm- 
ing. If the impulse to swarm is caused 
by heat, as it may be from exposure of 
the hive to the direct rays of the midday 
sun, shade will speedily relieve the trou- 
ble and the bees will resume work. 

The question was asked, “Is it desir- 
able to have bees swarm?” Those who 
wish to increase the number of their 
stocks should let their bees swarm. 
Those who desire the greatest yield of 
honey from the smallest number of colo- 
nies will try to control swarming and 
keep them strong in bees and as few colo- 
nies as possible. When they swarm hive 
them back from whence they came. So 
the answer depends upon the need of 
the beekeeper, and he will manage ac- 
cordingly. 

How shall we manage swarming? 
This is an important point especially, to 
the novice. Before the exigency arises, 
and before the air is filled with the loud 
hum of the issuing swarm, the prudent 
beekeeper will have ready for use new 
hives, combs or frames filled with foun- 
dation, a smoker, bee vail, a swarm 
catcher, a sheet to spread before the hive, 
etc. Having these paraphernalia in 
readiness he is prepared to catch the new 
swarm when it clusters upon a convenient 
branch and convey it to the hive. Be- 
fore the swarm has clustered fully he has 
prepared the hive as follows: He removes 
the old hive to a new stand and places 
an empty hive upon the old stand and 
fills it with empty combs or frames of 
foundation well fastened. When ready, 
he catches the swarm and brings it back 
to the old stand upon which the new 
hive is placed; emptying the bees upon 
the cloth in front, the bees run in and set 
to work with new energy. If there were 
sections on the old hive they must be 
brought and placed upon the new hive. | 
The old hive,which contains nothing but | 
the honey, brood and queen cells, will | 
hatch out the young queens and in the 
course of a week or 10 days will have a 
laying queen and will do good work. 
This plan is now the most popular among 
progressive beekeepers, and, as a rule, is 
more profitable than dividing for in- 
crease.—J. W. VANCE. 


The Indiana “Gas Belt.” 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: This 
has been a phenomenal Winter for the 
gas belt. More Fall and Spring-like 
days than Winter. Grass, wheat, and 
rye have not been Winter killed yet, and 
all kinds of stock are pulling through 
well, and agreater blessing could not have 
come to our people than an open Winter. 
With light crops and short forage, little 
| fruit and light vegetable crop, there 
would have been much sufferiug to man 
and beast in a rigid Winter. My Winter 
oats and rye for Winter pasture are a 
bonanza; my stock have lived half the 
time on them, and I am carrying 20 
head of stock through on four tons of 
straw, four of oats, and 25 of fodder, with 
but little corn. 





INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. 

So long as people find plenty of virgin 
soil to emigrate to there will be a profli- 
gate, extravagant waste of land surface. 
The lessons of intense cultivation have 
been neglected in this country. But the 
time is at hand when necessity compels a 
change. 





activity, and they may start to raising 
brood which will perish in the first cold 
snap; or perhaps they will fly from 
the hive and become chilled and die. 


the first warm days tempt you to remove 
them. 

Queen cells are not built nor queens, 
reared from October to the following 
May. For queen rearing, warm or hot 
weather is necessary as well as plenty of 
bees and forage. A frame containing 
clean brood comb that has been used 
once or twice for brood rearing should be 
placed in the center of the brood nest, in 
order to obtain eggs for queens. In 
three and a half or four days there will 
be eggs and larva sufficiently developed 
for starting queen cells. 





A Swarm Question. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I would 
like you, if you can find space, to inform 
me how to keep my bees from swarming. 
I do not wish to have any increase in 
number of swarms, as I cannot find time 
to tend many. Last year-I thought I 
would cut out all the queen cells to pre- 
vent swarming, but I found it took more 
time to cut the cells out than it would 
to have let them swarm, as I had to go 
over them three or four times, and then 
I had three or four swarms issue, 

Is there any other way to prevent 
swarming than this, besides extracting? 
I am using pound sections only for 
surplus honey. Bees did well here last 
year.— ALBERT Jounson, Black Earth, 
Wis. 





SWARMING. 


How to Prevent and Manage Swarms. 


Epiror AmericAN Farmer: We 
beekeepers met in our annual conclave, 
and we discussed the subject of swarm- 
ing pretty thoroughly, so I take the 
liberty of writing out the consensus of 
our views and experience, without at- 
tempting to give each speaker’s remarks. 

The causes of swarming are chiefly 
overcrowding and heat. The queen 
having occupied every cell available 
and not already filled with honey, is 
out of a job, and straightway the work- 
ers begin building queen cells and pre- 
pare for swarming. When the impulse 
to swarm takes possession of a colony, 
the beemaster usually can do little to 
prevent the swarm issuing when they 
get ready to swarm. Under these cir- 
cumstances the best he can do tor them 
is to give them more room, by placing 
empty combs in the hive. If queen 
cells have been started, cut them out. 








A good plan, and one that has been 


If the hives are in the cellar, do not let | 





A small tract of land, say 10 acres, 
| put to the full extent of its capacity for 
| yielding any given product, is far more 
| profitable than 40 acres treated in the 


old manner of farming. Our public 


A SUNNY LAND. 


& 
Free from Panic and Fear of the Wil- 
son Bill. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FarMER: While 
the papers tell us of stock perishing in 
the blizzards of the Northwest, and thou- 
sands of unemployed starving in the 
great cities East and West, we in the 
Land of Flowers, basking in the sunshine 
of perpetual Spring and Summer, feel 
but little of distress and hard times, as 
compared with other sections of our 
country. 

It is true, our fruit and vegetables sell 
for less than usual, but when we con- 
sider the low price of flour and other 
articles we have to buy, the difference 
is not much after all. In our lovely 
climate, where we can plant something 
every month in the year and always 
have something growing, and stock— 
horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep—can live 
and keep fat the year around without 
feed, our people can make almost their 
entire living at home, and be independ- 
ent of the rest of the world. 

We have known the country from 
Canada to Mexico during the past 30 
years, and have never seen any country 
that will compare with this for health. 
We challenge the whole United States 
to show a lower rate of mortality than 
Manatee County, Fla. Many of those 
who die here are invalids from the 
North, who come to spend the Winter. 
Once in the past 10 years yellow fever 
visited this coast in a mild form, the 
mortality not exceeding eight per cent.; 
but with our present excellent quaran- 
tine laws and State Board of Health, we 
have no fear of another epidemic. In 
our rich hummocks and along our large 
rivers we have some malarial fevers, 
which are almost unknown in the high 
pine lands a few miles back from the 
coast. 

A writer from west Florida some 
months ago gave an awful account of 
the swarms of mosquitos which infested 
that region. Now this condition may be 
found in some localities in any State in 
the Union, and even on the Yukon 
River in Alaska, during the short Sum- 
mer they are said to be very numerous 
as well as large and ferocious. But 
during a residence of 12 years on the up- 
per Manatee River, we have rarely had 
to use a bar, and whenever we did, it was 
only for a few weeks in the first of our 
rainy season. Our climate is incompar- 
able. We very rarely see the ther- 
mometer show 87° Fahrenheit, and only 
once in 12 years (1886) have we seen it 
as low as 26°. During the present Win- 
ter 32° has been the lowest. And to- 
day, Feb. 22, at 4 o’clock p. m., as we 
write, on the veranda of our bungalow 
the thermometer registers 78°, while the 
roses are blooming in the yard, and the 
golden fruit contrast beautifully with the 
dark-green leaves and snow-white bloom 
on the orange trees, while the stately 
banana, the camphor, and coffee trees, 
with the Australian silk oak, and many 
others, go to make up the picture of 
semi-tropical life, 

Florida is truly the Italy of America, 
with a climate superior to that of Italy, 
as the narrow peninsula is constantly 
fanned by the balmy breezes of either 
gulf or ocean, making the Summers de- 
lightful; while the warm waters of the 
gulf stream, which wash its western shore, 
temper the north winds in Winter, and 
produce the tropical rains in Summer. 

Manatee County lies between 27° and 
28° north, and with its 60 miles of 
sea coast with numerous bays and inlets, 
abounding in the finest fish and oysters, 
is one of the most desirable in the State. 

Our Summer crops are sugar cane, 
rice, sweet potatoes, corn, peas, etc., while 





domains are being too rapidly exhausted. 
These lands with proper culture will 
produce sixfold of our present products 
| and give us more light on scientific 
methods of farming. 

Shelled oats, wheat, and cottage cheese 
with clabber for drink and the blessings 
of a warm Winter have glutted the market 
with eggs till they are hawked around 
by wagon and car loads at 8 to 15 cents. 

The poor people in Indiana are getting 
eggs cheaper than meat, thank God; 
and when I got 10 and 12 cents for my 
load I said somebody will get cheap 
eating. 

FRESH VEGETABLES IN WINTER. 


Last September rain broke the drouth 
and made things lovely for Winter. We 
had 
radishes for Thanksgiving from the 
garden; then we covered the beds with 
thick top dressing and boxed up the 
lettuce bed with warm cover over it, and 
now have as fine a bed of lettuce as can 
be found anywhere. 

I am experimenting with my pigs— 
raising them on milk instead of corn; 
gained one and one-quarter pounds per 
day; fat and slick as eels, 

POULTRY. 

Our hens were on a strike in No- 
vember, with eggs 20 to 25 cents; break 
their strike by giving them meat. 


LESSONS WE LEARN FROM THE DROUTH. 

A great drouth extended over a large 
portion of Indiana last Summer, proving 
clearly artificial means to supply water 
a necessity. I shall make a well or 
cistern in my truck garden, and by a 
large tank and hose can make things 
blossom like a rose. 

Brother G., my neighbor, had a 40- 
acre corn crop, bottom land, with a large, 
open ditch of water through the center. 
This corn would not tassel nor shoot; he 
went to the upper end, stopped up the 
ditch, turned on the water over that corn 
for a week, then shut it off, and plowed 
it once more, and gathered 75 bushels 
per acre. Very many farmers with 
little expense can utilize their surplus 
water and reap golden cora—D. T. 
PritcHarp, Raysville, Ind. 
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Turkey red on cotton 
that won't freeze, boil 
or washout. No other 
will doit, Package to 





fine, crisp letfuce, onions, and | 
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in Winter are canned all kinds of vege- 
tables for the Northern markets. Land 
is cheap and plenty, ranging from $1.50 
to $10 per acre for high pine land, and 
$25 to $40 for hummock. Grazing land 
in large bodies can be had at 75 cents to 
$1 from the large land companies, 

Sheep and cattle thrive with very 
little care, and the former pay very 
well, as we know from an experience of 
10 years, having fewer enemies and 
fewer diseases than in any part of the 
United States. No wolves, no scab, no 
foot rot, and we are not scared by the 
Wilson Bill. 

We might write much more of our 
immense orange and lemon crops, of the 
beautiful Indian legend of Medicine 
Spring, the old castle, the mysterious 
music in the Manatee River, all of 
which Mr. A. E. Stibbins, of Manatee 
village, has written up and kindly per- 
mitted us to use. 

But we have already taxed your val- 
uable space too much, so we will close 
by wishing that the thousands of unem- 
ployed who are starving in the cities of 
the North and West could be here,where 
they could make an easy living inde- 
pendent of panics and strikes—J. L,, 
Vice-President Florida State Alliance, 
Rye, Fla. 
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Some Timely Thoughts. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: Next 
Spring more people than ever will leave 
the city and towns for the country to 
try farming, and where one succeeds 
two will fail, and if possiple be poorer 
at the year’s end than they now are. 
The time has passed when anybody 
could make at least a living at farming 
and keep out of debt. Land is high, 
and so are rents, and to raise a crop a 
man must be able and willing to work 
at the right time and in the right way. 
We always hear it said to farmers to 
stay in the country, and for city folks to 
go there; but if any one is making a 
good living in town, they had better 
think twice before going to the country, 
for although some men may be born 
farmers, the average man has to work 
hard several years, and then, like the 
merchant, if he does not manage right, he 
is apt to find himself as poor as when he 
started in. Unlike men in other busi- 
ness, the farmer is always ready to help 
and encourage the opening up of new 


farms in his own neighborhood, and they 





have the least fear of local competition 
of any class of men in the world; but to 

succeed at farming a man must be capa- 

ble and able to do his own work just as 

much as if he were in any other busi- 

- + iimeaaaaaae M. Covcu, Sioux City, 
owa. 





Not Everything. 
Husband (irately)—You think you 
know everything, don’t you? 
Wife (softly) —No, dear; I never did 
know why you know so little.— Detroit 
Free Press. 





Sufficient Proof. 


“How do you know that DeVere is 
not in love with Mabel Sweetbriar?” 

“ Because I heard him tell her the 
other evening when they came from 
church that he new of a short cut home.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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HO FOR TEXAS!! 


Farmers, Capitalists, Turn 
Your Attention to the 
Beeville Region. 


A high, rolling, healthy country, an 
abundance of pure water, fine Winter 
or Summer climate, good society, schools, 
and churches; a great variety of choice 
lands adapted to agriculture, horticult- 
ure, the raising of live stock, poultry, 
bees, etc. Lands in large or small 
tracts at $3.50 to $10 per acre. Write 
immediately to 


SKAGGS R. E. 60., 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS, 
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THE LATEST. THE MINSTREL SHOW, A bool 
Zgiull of fun. Contains Comig Son 
End Men's Jokes and Lg 
nundrums, Darkey Dialogues, a 

Speeches, Burlesque Lectures an 
Piantation Sketches, Farces, Aftere 
spices, Negro Songs and Dan 
anjo Solos, Songs and Merches. ha 
the largest and best collection of Mine 
stre] wit ever published, and all who 
enjoy a good laugh will find it just the book. We vend this 
Great Book ee to any one sending us 1 © centsto ee 
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HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Faney Poultry, Pigeons, and Pet Stoek, 
Gold Fish, Aquariums, Globes, 
Bird Gages, Ete. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue for 2-cent stamp 


sEDWAKD S. SCHMID, 
712 Twelfth St. N. W. Washington, D. GQ 
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ECCS! ECCS! ECCS! 
For hatching from a fine strain of large, vigorous 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 
Greatest Egg Producers of the 19th Century. 
No Inbreeding. No Disease. Field Range. 
Eggs, $1 per 13; $2 per 30. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
JOHN M. DAILEY, 

Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D. ©, 


OF PICEONS. 
Few Homing Pigeons 
for sale at low price. Raré 
chance to get fine birdg. 
Send two-cent stamp for 
prices. 

GEORGE E. HOWARD 
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West Washington, D. ©. 
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Box F, New London, Ohio, 
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New 64 page Catalogue for 1894 
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ever published on Fancy Poultry and 
Standard seeds. Send 4 cts. in stamps. 
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*0O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint agri- 
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GF Our readers will otige us, yy 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they wi 
stake that they saw the ebvertionment in Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is inferma- 
tion wanted by the adycriiser. 


_— 


When sending im sulscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Baltiona. 
Dnless specially directed tor the Southern Edi- 





tion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
General Fudition. 
| — 


7O ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER | 
SHALL COME. 


Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you’ may 
have ab oppor- 
Sunity to see it amd examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
®o not come tothe conclusion that you 
eught to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you | 
that if you send in your name for one | 
gear that you will find it one of the most | 
profitalie investments that you can make. 

We hope to make and keep it so inter- | 
esting that you will think that every | 








mumber more than repays you for the | 
mobscription price for a year. Please | 
q@all your neighbor's attention to the | 
paper. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


fhe American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other } 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Twe American Farm- | 





ER and any other paper or magazine 
the country at a reduced rate for the | 
two. The following is a partial list of | 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Name of Regular With the Amert 
Peri dical. ice. can Farmer. 
| su tole ww $1 2 
Little Men and 
I x06 sewncesowes 10 1% 
Worthington’s Muaga- 
ia sada vandaneals 200 250 
is ¢cnees cagbeces 5 ce a) 
e National Tribune. 100 125 
erican Gardening.. 100 12% 
ee 3W 30 
e Young Sperteman et) 65 











OUR WEW CLUB OFFERS. 


We have arranged to club with the Weekly 
Witness of New York. Its price is $1 a year — 
when taken alone. The I) t/nces isa 16 page 
weekly paper and among its contributors 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert 8. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
ML C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 
vent weekly sermon by. Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
wheel lesson by Dr. George F. l’entecost, ete. 
It is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The }\/ncss and THE AMERICAN FARMER 
‘will be aciit to amy address for one year post- 

for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 
tions. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 

-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
Determined not to know anything among 
save Jesus Christ.’’ Good, not goody. 
Betigios. not dull. Contains Sunday school 
; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
Stories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
eests 50 conts a year, but we have made an ar- 
Zangement with its publishers so that we can 
end bot! itand Taz Amenican FARMER, 
paid, to any address for one year for only 
eonis. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 

wouthly publication of New York City, will 


ge sent one year, with THE AMERICAN FAR- | 


MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
wember of At Home and Abroad contains a 
collection of vocal and instrumental music 
that could not be bought separately in sheet 
form in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
member. that by our arrangement 12 num- 
Bers of this publication and THe AMERICAN 
Farm: tor a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to ali subscribers in 
connection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Neither thie lM cekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
mor At J/vme aad Abroad can be furnished by 
us without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
PaEMerk for one year accompanying the 








Have all your neighbors see THe 
Amerwan Farmer and read it. Ask 
them to subeeribe and help it in ite great 
fight for farmers’ rights. The more sub- 
seribers it has the better fight it can 
make. Send us the names of your 
neighbors who you think ought to see 
the paper. We shall be glad to send 
them sample copies. 











| country. 


| the country. 


THE COMMOM SENSE OF IT. 

Phere is no magic—no inscrutable 
mystery about political economy. 

It is simply plain, every-day common 
sense applied to the management of the 
business of a whole Nation. It is the 
extension of the ordinary principles of 
business tq the affairs of the people of a 
whole country. 


It is nonsense to befog so plain a sub- 
ject with recondite terms, obscure jargon, 
and metaphysical theories. 

Political economy has been aptly de- 
scribed as “the science of enlightened 
selfishness.” 

It is not philanthrophy, it is not re- 
ligion, it is not benevolence, it is not nec- 
essarily politics. 

It begins by encouraging the indi- 
vidual to do the best possible for himself. 
If every man will do this in an intelli- 
gent, well-directed way, the communities 
in which he and others like him live 
will prosper, and, therefore, the whole 
Political economy, therefore, 
begins with the individual. That country 
alone is prosperous, and most prosperous, 
in which the greatest number of indi- 
viduals are prosperous. 

Scientifically and actually, it is vastly 
better that in every community of 5,000 
souls there should be 1,000 men who 
each make $1,000 a year, than that 
each of these make only $250, while one 
man makes $100,000. This is true po- 
litical economy. 

The United States contain 70,000,000 | 
people. 





These are naturally dependent 


their livelihood is gained by supplying | 
each other with the necessaries of life. | 
The main object of all Government is, | 
after affording security to life and prop- 





erty, to facilitate and encourage the | 
exchange of different kinds of products | 
among the various kinds of producers | 
constituting its population. It is its | 
duty to see that, to the greatest extent 
possible, its own people supply each 
other with what is needed. This for 
three reasons: 

1. That the money be retained in the 
country for the use of all the people in 





2. That the greatest amount of em- 
ployment be given to all the inhabitants, 
and therefore each individual get the 


| 


highest possible shave of prosperity. 

3. That its people may to the greatest 
extent be rendered independent of other 
countries. 

As we have said before, this is simply 
the extension to National matters of the 
sound rules of thrift and business gov- 


erning the conduct of families, farms, 
and business houses. 

Each family, farm, and business house 
etrives, and should strive, to keep as much 
as possible of the money it gains for itself 
by producing as much as is practicable of 
what it consumes; what it buys outside 
it should make an effort to get of its 
neighbors who buy of it, so as to make 
trade reciprocal, and to enable all to 
get as much as possible of each other’s 
products, waste the least by long trans- 
portation, and keep the money, the me- 
dium of trade, as near home as possible. 
So we go from the little local commu- 
nity to the larger commercial divisions, 
and from them to the Nation as a whole. 

A little inland community, let us say, 
in Georgia or Alabama, ought to strive 
to produce all that it can, reasonably and 
profitably, of what it needs. That which 
it cannot produce it should get from its 
nearest neighbors who do produce it, and | 
so on until it reaches the commercial | 
centers of its section—Savannah, At- 
lanta, Mobile, ete., and from them to the 
commercial centers of the whole Nation. 

So that if that little community will 
do the best it can for itself and for its 
own people, it will contribute to the 
prosperity of the whole country. The 
prosperity of the whole is made up of 
that of the different parts. 

This brings us to the common sense of 
protection to farming. The prosperity of 
the farmers is the basis of that of the 
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whole country. It cannot be otherwise. 
The manufacturers and merchants can- 
not sell more than the farmers are able 
to buy. Foreign trade for manufactures 
is still a good way off. It will have to be 
valiantly fought for against the fierce 
competition of English, Belgium, French 
and German manufacturers. Ours must, 
therefore, continue to rely for their sup- 
port upon our own farmers, 
What reliance can they have if the 
farmers are reduced to poverty by foreign 
) What will of 


manufacturers and merchants when their | 


competition ? become 


customers are deprived of the means 
| wherewith to buy? 


|and other supplies for his family. 


and deprived of the means wherewith to 
buy? 

No man can successfully deny that 
the present tendency is to the direct im- 
poverishment of the farmers of the United 
States. 

They are being encouraged to devote 
themselves to raising articles upon which 
there is the smallest margin of profit, 
and which when exported are sold at an 
actual loss, while at least one-fifth of 
all the money in the country is sent 
abroad every year to buy agricultural 
products that should be produced on our 
own soil. 

To the man of common sense this 
looks like wicked economic suicide. 

We raise hundreds of millions of 
bushels of wheat, corn, and oats to sell 
in England at what is really much less 
than the cost of production, when we 
take into account the value of the fertil- 
izers they have abstracted from the soil. 
On the other hand, we buy about every 
year $300,000,000 worth of sugar, po- 
tatoes, barley, wool, fruits, butter, cheese, 
eggs, ete., which should come from our 
own acres. 

Can there be any defense of such 
economic folly ? 

The thrifty farmer does not make 
such a fool of himself as to do this in 
every day life. He does not toil and 
sweat through the Summer to raise a 
crop of wheat to sell at 45 cents a bushel, 
and then take the scanty price of his 
grain over to his neighbor, and pay him 
big prices for his eggs, butter, potatoes, 
As 


on each other. Nearly the whole of | W¢ do not do this as individuals, why 


should we make it a National policy? 

Our true and our only policy should 
be to raise no more wheat and corn than 
our people need, sell none abroad, and 
raise at home the farm products that 
foreigners sell us at a profit. 

This is the way to solid prosperity for 
farmers, and when the farmers are pros- 
perous everyoue else will be. 


THE STATUS OF THE WILSON BILL. 

The Wilson Bill is still in the hands 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
and the date of its report to the Senate 
The latest 
information from those who claim to 





is still as indefinite as ever. 
speak with authority is that it will be re- 


and passed by June 30. 

In the meanwhile the committee has 
made many changes, and altered the 
revenue character of the bill, so that 


surplus of revenue, instead of the defi- 
ciency of $72,000,000 calculated when 
it passed the Hiouse. The Senators have 
been much more regardful of the inter- 
than the 
Representatives were. Senator Murphy, 


ests of their constituents 
of New York, waseven able to get an 
increase of duty on collars and cuffs for 
the benefit of the great industries of his 
home city, Troy. 

About the only great article that re- 
mains upon the free list is wool, and the 
hopes of sheep men rise that they are 
not to be utterly sacrificed, after all. 

March 12 Senator Peffer introduced a 
substitute for the Finance Committee’s 
bill, whieh provides a duty of eight 
He has said 
that he is willing to accept six cents, if 


cents a pound on wool. 


he cannot get more, and the opinion 
grows that one of these rates will be 
adopted, for they can command the sup- 
port of the 38 Republican Senators, and 
of the Populists, Peller, Allen and Kyle. 
This will make 41. Probably, also, the 
two other Populists, Irby and Martin, 
will vote the same way. Senator 
Roach, Demoerat, from North Dakota, 
it is believed, will vote for it, as he, like 
Irby and Martin, was elected by farmer 
votes. 
majority, since the Senate has now only 
85 It is felt, also, that the 
vote of Senator Brice, of Ohio, can be 


members. 


relied on, if necessary. 

This makes the most cheering outlook 
for the wool-growers that we have been 
able to report since the Fall of 1892. 

The adoption of a duty of eight, or 
even less than six cents a pound on wool 
would be a considerable mitigation of 
the evils threatened by the Wilson Bill. 
It is far less protection than the farmers 
should have, but it is much better than 
nothing, and will have to do until some- 
thing better can be secured. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury reports 





that the money in circulation March 1, 
1894, was $1,690,675,152, of which 
$496,830,383 was gold. Before the Ist 


\ 


now it is estimated that it will produce a | 


This raises the vote to 44, or a 


of March, 1895, over $300,000,000 of | 


‘ Ps 
that money, or nearly one-fifth, will have | time last year. 


| 1888, 
_ ported back in time to be fully discussed | 





IN THE MATTER OF POTATOES. 

In our last issue we discussed the im- 
portance of a propér protective duty on 
eggs. In this we will'take up another 
even more important: ‘item. 

Few farmers appreciate the immensity 
of the importations of foreign potatoes. 
In the years preceding 1890, when the 
duty was 15 cents a bushel, we imported 
annually 8,788,308 bushels of potatoes, 
valued at $4,656,308, | 

In 1890 the duty, was raised to 25 
cents a bushel. 

This reduced the importations in 1891 
to 5,401,912 bushels, valued at $2,797, 
927, and in 1892 to only 186,871 bush- 
els, valued at $186,006. 

But the prices of agricultural produce 
in Europe have been so low during the 
past season, that the farmers there felt 
that they could afford to sell potatoes in 
this country in spite of the high duty, 
and the result is that between Oct. 1 
and Feb. 10 there have been received at 
the port of New York alone, 215,965 
sacks and barrels of potatoes, or three- 
eighths of all the supply of the city. In 
the week Feb. 10-17 three steamers 
alone brought to New York 37,000 
sacks of English and Scotch potatoes. 
A little analysis will show how greedy 
the English and Scotch farmers are to 
sell in this market. A sack of Dnclish 
magnums weighing 168 pounds sells in 
New York at $1.70, and has been sold 


as low as $1.50. The following has to | 


be deducted from the selling price: 








Duty, at % cents a bushel........scseesecees 70 
Freight, 20 cents per bag.........66. 6.00 cess 20 
Commission, 15 cents per bag.......... ove 15 
Freight to shipping port abroad 10 
Transfer to steamer, brokerage, etc........ 10 

MD Ri ikk bidet berinncceneesteoennonse $1 25 
Leaving for English farmers only.........+ 25 





This does not take into account the 
profits of the go-betweens who have 
bought the potatoes of the farmers. 

“English and Scotch magnums” are 
advertised for sale by every grocer in 
Washington, and ‘they probably find 
their way much farther West ‘and 
South. 

The report of the Statistician of the 
Agricultural Department gives the 
average production of potatoes in the 
United States for the 10 years preceding 
18*0 as 87.7 bushels per acre, and 76.3 
bushels for the nine years from 1880 to 
In 1893 the yield was 
bushels per acre. 


(a8 


If we assume an ayerage production of 
80 bushels to the acre, we will see that 
the importation of 8,788,308 bushels a 
year prior to 1890 took away from our 
own farmers the market for the product 
of more than 100,000 acres of the best 
farming land in the country, and it took 
away work, wages, and profits from at 
least a quarter of a million farmers, who 
would otherwise have been engaged in 
raising these staples for our home markets. 
Still worse, it fixed the prices at which 
the whole of the 200,000,000 bushels 
raised in the country were sold. 

The Wilson Bill proposes to reduce 
the duty to 10 centsa bushel, which can 
hardly help doubling or trebling the im- 
portations, and keeping the price per- 
manently at the lowest figure. 








TuE extent to which Florida oranges have 
captured the Boston market is not easily real- 
ized, but this year they have filled the place 
formerly occupied by the Sicily fruit, and are 
everywhere in demand. The foreign fruit is 
only one-third as large im importation as it 
was a year ago, and the production of oranges 
in Florida is so great already, and is so 
rapidly increasing, that the Florida fruit bids 
fair to hold the market in the near future. 
The variety of this fruit in quality is matched 
by its variety in prices, and its excellence is 
such that people who use the Floridd oranges 
once use them again. The production this 
year will be 4,500,000 boxes, and it is esti- 
mated that shortly it will amount to 10,000,- 
000 a year.— Boston Herald. 


And yet the Herald is constantly 
burbling that protection does not do the 
farmers any good whatever. As a result 
of the duty on oranges and lemons, many 
thousand men who would otherwise be 
increasing the surplus of wheat to be 
sent abroad and sold at a loss, are en- 
gaged in supplying the country with 
fruit that we lad previously been buying 
in Spain and Italy. Let us have more 
of that kind of protection, for in the last 
10 years we have sent out of the country 
more than a quarter of @ billion of shin- 
ing American dollars for fruits and nuts 
that should have been grown by our own 
farmers. ‘Take the ‘vale of the imports 


| of fruits and nuts for the last three years, 


and ponder over them: 


OOD os cccsnccnins coanataloodialnnas $%,15,517 
BEE 6 - 6.00.6 406006 60000000e8er 6-e000 20,968, 262 
BD pnsansiisneanenreeapeneens 23,689,659 

Total for three years..... $80,673,438 


alice anima 

Russta is also becoming a dangerous 
competitor in oats. 
year she has exported 42,000,000 bushels 


of oats against 8,000,000 for the same | 


eoQo!} 


In 17 weeks of this | 


Since Aug. 1 she has | 


reported nowhere exceeded one inch, 


——— 


Depth of Snow on Ground at 8 pv. m. Mondav, March 12, 1894. 
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Wasuinaton, D. C., March 13, 1594. 
DIP-H OF SNOW. 


Since the issue of the snow chart for the preceding week, from one to five inches have disappeared over the region fi 
Minnesota westward to the north Pacific States; from two to six inches have disappeared over the Upper Michigan Pex 
sula, and from one to ten inches have disappeared in northern New England. j 

At 8 p. m. March 12, 1894, only limited areas in extreme northern districts were covered with snow, and with | 
exception of the eastern portion of the Upper Michigan Peninsula, where there were from three to nine inches, the de) ths 


m 


The snow chart for the corresponding week of last year shows that at that time the area covered by snow ext. 
from Idaho and northern Utah eastward over the more northerly districts to the Atlantic Coast, the southern limit touc 
| eastern Nebraska, southern Wisconsin, central Michigan, and the northern portions of Pennsylvania and New Jercey. thi po 
being nearly two feet in northern Minnesota, and from one to one and a half feet over the eastern portion of || 
Michigan Peninsula and northern New England. 


Uy 


Mark W. Harrinoton, Chie) 4) ]) 





FIGHT FOR YOUR RIGHTS. 


To the onlooker in Washington it is 


astounding to see how little the farmers 
of the country have done to defend 
themselves against the vicious onslaught 
of the Wilson Bill, which was directly 
leveled against them. 

which 


were threatened much less, rose up in 


Infinitely smaller interests, 





arms at once, and raised a storm about 


the ears of Senators and Representatives. 


Take such a relatively unimportant 
industry as that of the manufacture of | 
It does 
not begin to compare in importance with 


collars and cuffs in Troy, N. Y. 


the barley, wool, fruit, potato, egg, butter, 


cheese, or other products that we could 
Yet it asserted itself so de- 
| terminedly that at least one Democratic 





| mention. 





Senator put himself squarely in oppo- 
sition to the Wilson Bill, and he was | 
speedily given what he wanted. 

If the farmers of the country had 
shown anything like that determination, 
the agricultural schedule of the Wilson 
Bill would either have been stricken out 
or made stronger than the McKinley 
Bill. 

The farmers must fight for their inter- 
ests the same that others do. They must 
do this without regard to politics, as the 
do. It is THe AMERICAN 
FARMER'S mission 
this fight. 


or entanglements. 


others 
to aid and lead in 
It has no political alliances 
It sees in every pub- 
lic man only an enemy or friend of the 
farmer, and treats him from that stand- 
point. 

It wants the support of every farmer 
who is opposed to having his interests 
sacrificed to make political capital with 
other classes. All such should subscribe 
for it themselves, and see that their neigh- 
bors do the same. 

If they will do this it will be the great- 
est and most powerful instrument in the 
country in securing justice for them. 

Let us hear from every farmer who 
objects to being sacrificed for the sake of 
political bombast. 


een ied apmenmve 

Txecheap clothing liar can be brought 
to instant confusion by asking how many 
pounds of wool there are ina suit of 
clothes, and asking him to figure the 
difference in cost from its being made of 
wool at living and at free trade prices. 
Don’t let him take refuge in any cocked- 
up statistics. Demand that he lay his 
own coat on the grécery scales, and give 
you figures from it about which there 
can be no dispute. Remember all the 
time that at least half the weight of his 
coat is not wool. 








ON one thing Tue AMERICAN Farm- 
It does not believe that 
a single agricultural product should be 
bought abroad that can be raised at 
home. It is all nonsense to say that they 


ER is rudical. 


can raise them better and cheaper some- 
where else. Give our farmers the pro- 


tection of a steady home market, freed 








from the deviltry of tricky politicians, 
' ' 


and they will sunsty any wople with 


cheaper and bette: ~ iamn cun be 


gotten anywhere else in (he world. 
cmb pclae 


WE probabiy have to buy tea from | 


gone abroad to purchase farm products | sent out 51,000,000 bushels, against 15,- | China; but there is bo sense ia buyiag | 


Is not this scandalous? 





| Are not these being reduced to poverty, 


—— 


year before. 


thousand dezen. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Extension of Its Work and Usefulness. 

Secretary Morton has created a new Di- 
vision in the Weather Bureau to be known as 
the Division of Agricultural Soils. 
Milton Whitney has been appointed Chief of 
the new division. Prof. Whitney is well- 
known in agricultural, educational, and scicn- 
tific circles, and has been conducting investi- 
gutions regarding the relations of climate and 
meteorological condftions to soils for some 


years, during which he has been connected | 





| the relation of these conditions to crop dis- 


tribution.”’ 


It is hoped that the work of the new divis- 
ion will result in acquiring a great deal of | 
information of value to farmers on the char- 
acter of soils in relation to the distribution of 
moisture to plants. The solution of the prob- 
lems involved will serve to determine the 
adaptability of certain kinds of soil to certain | 
crops, by which the value of land may be 
greatly increased. 
strikingly furnished by the utilization for 


with the Maryland State Experiment Station 


and the Jolins Hopkins University. He was 
also for some time temporarily employed in 
the Weather Bureau and in 1892 prepared a 
special report on *‘Some physical properties of | 
soils in their relation to moisture and crop 
distribution,’’ which was published as 
Weather Bureau Bulletin No. 4. The purpose 
of the new Division is to pursue investigations 
of an analogous character—carrying the cli- 
matic observations of the Weather Bureau 
into the soil, where the moisture effects its 
work and makes its influence felt upon the 
plant life. The Secretary’s order brietly de- 
fines the work as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of this Division to 
study the climatic conditions of heat and 
moisture under the surface of the ground, and 


cents per bushel. The 
ages 32.2 cents per busiie! 
WHEAT CROP OF THE Worry 


In North America the total pro nm of 
wheat in 1893 was 447,479 .000 Ins 


Prof. crease of nearly 127,000,000 a& compared with 


the preceding year and of 237,000,000) 

pared with 1891. The large extension ¢ 
wheat area in Argentina brought up the produ 
tion of South America from 51,000.00 in 1-92 
to 82,000,000 in 1893, an increase of 61 percent 
Europe produced 2,000,000 bushels more in 
1893 than in the preceding vear. Asia’sshare 
of the world’s wheat production was 346,000, - 


| 000 bushels as against 290,000,000 in 1892 and 


345,000,000 in 1891. Africa’s crop was 35,- 
500,000, an increase of 1,000,000 bushels over 
1892. Australasia’s outturn stocd at 41,000, - 
000 bushels as compared with 36,000,000 in 1892 
and 33,000,000 in 1891. The total world’s 
crop of wheat for 1893 is estimated at 2,360,- 
471,000 bushels, which is less by 32,000,000 
than the crop of 1592 and about equal to the 
crop of 1891. 
— —__—_-@-— 


PERSONAL. 





The Green Mountain Stock Farm Company, 
of West Randolph, Vt., a corporation organized 
under the laws of Connecticut with a capital 
stock of $580,000, has made an assigument in 


| the Probate Court. 


Instances of this kind are | 


truck farming in Maryland of lands anavail- | 
able for other crops, and which as a result | 


have increased 10 and 20 fold in value, and 
also by the adaptation in other States of cer- 
tain soils regarded theretofore as worthless 
fer tillage, but which, having been found to 
be of a nature suited to the production of cer- 
tain varieties of tobacco, are now among the 
most valuable in their respective States. The 
appointiuent of an additional special agent in 
the Division of Botany, who shall be an ex- 
pert on the subject of grasses, has been author- 
ized by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
comparatively large salary of $2,500 per an- 
num has been decided upon, in the hope that 
the best man available may be secured for 
this position. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Report of the Statistician. 
DISTRIBUTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT. 


The statistical returns of the Department 
of Agriculture for March consists principally 
of estimates of the distribution of wheat and 
corn, the amounts remaining in farmers’ 
hands, the proportion of merchantable corn, 
and the average prices of both the merchant- 
able and unmerchantable. The report is 
based upon returns from a corps of corre- 
spondents in each County of the several 
States and Territories, and also from an inde- 
pendent corps, equal in number, reporting to 
the Statistician through the State agents of 
the Department. All grain in the hands of 
farmers, including the surplus of previous 
years, is embraced in the estimates given. 

The returns of the correspondents of the 
Department throughout the great wheat sur- 
plus States indicate a new factor in the con- 
sumption of wheat, viz., the feeding of the 
same to hogs and other stock, a fact due, as 
declared, to the unprecedentedly low prices, 
the claim being made that this mode of dis- 
posing of the cereal is profitable as compared 
with marketing it for human food. The re- 
turns also indicate that a considerable propor- 
tion of the wheat now in farmers’ hands 
comes from crops prior to that of 1893, and 
especially from the crops of 1891-’92. Such 
stocks have been held principally by large 
growers. Some damage to such stores is re- 
ported from Michigan and Washington. 

The indicated stock of wheat in farmers’ 
hands is 114,060,000 bushels, or 23.8 per cent. 
of the volume of the crop of 1893. This is 
nearly 21,000,000 bushels less than the esti- 
mate for March 1 last year, and nearly 20,- 
000,000 less than the average of the past eight 
years. The amount remaining in farmers’ 
hands in the 11 principal wheat-growing 
States is about 73,000,000 bushels, or 63.8 per 
cent. of the amount in producers’ hands in the 
country at large. 

The average weight of the crop of 1893, per 
measured bushel, as calculated from corre- 
spondents and millers and State agents, is 57.6 
pounds, making the estimated product a little 
over 381,500,000 commercial bushels as against 
396,000,000 measured bushels, as heretofore 
reported. 

DISTRIBUTION AND CONSUMPTION OF CORN. 

The corn in producers’ hands, 2s estimated, 


| aggregates 589,000,000 1 * 36.4 per 
; cent. of the crop of 1892: portion is 
| less thin for amy year in ve, except 
'1S01. The aygregate ef vo. in farmers’ 


hands in the surplus States of hie, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska is 360,000,000 bushels, or 6J.1 per 


; cent. of that in farmers’ hands iu the entire 


which should have been raised at home. 080,000 bushels for the same time the | eggs from that country by the bundred | conntry. 


The proportion of mercinaciable corn is $5.1 
per cent., at a present average value of 34.9 


The company was considered the largest 
stock concern in the United States, and has 
won many prizes at different cattle shows in 
this country and in Europe. It has an inter- 
national reputation. It owns thousands of 
acres of land in Vermont. The liabilities are 
placed at $70,000, and the assets at $75,000. 


Most of the stockholders are residents of 
Vermont. The reason given for the failure 


is that the company has too much land. 
William H. Dubois, of Rutland, Vt., was 
named as Trustee. 


Mr. C. P. Bailey, the most extensive breeder 
of Angora goats in America, sold six of the 
finest Angoras, a part of bis World’s Fair ex- 
hibit, to go to South Africa. They went di- 
rect from Chicago afterthe Fair closed. They 
were beautiful animals, and a credit to their 
enterprising breeder. We hope this order 
may prepare the way for many other sales. 


March 6 Gov. Flower, of New York, gave 
a dinner at the Executive Mansion at Albany 
in honor of Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Among those present 
were Chief Judge Andrews, of the Court of 
Appeals; Justice Herrick, Lieut.-Gov. Shee 
han, Speaker Malby, and Col. Williams, the 
Governor’s Private Secretary. 


Farmer David Rosenberger, Kitann uy. 1’a., 
thinks that things come altogether too tu- 


multuously inthis werld. Right on top! the 
Wilson Bill, hard times, 55 cent wieat, wool 
at free trade prices, and no sale for anything, 
his wife presents him with five babies at one 


clip,—three boys and two girls,—all of whom 
are alive and doing well. 


The Earl of Roseberry, the new Pritish 
Prime Minister, is the biggest dairym 
England. He suppliesa large part o! the 
milk used in London, but does not has: 
name on his wagons, as does another ° 


7 


Lord’? who is a strong competiter—Lord 
Bayleigh. 

March 12, Joseph Harsharger, a wea!'!ly 
farmer of Jamestown, Ind., was at the! 
boring town of Crawfordsville with his tanily 
and was apparently in good spirits. -\ll were 
gathered at the Big Four Depot, and as the 
train came rolling in, Harsbarger shouted, 
“Farewell, ye worms of earth,’ and j.! g 


from the platéorm laid his neck across t! 
He was instantly killed. His wife fell ts 


ing, and is now crazy. Sudden insanity 3s 
supposed to be the only cause. 

Prof. Emil Bauer, one of the best known 
horticulturists in the West, was found Good 
in his woodshed at Ann Arbor, Mich.. 01 1¢ 
afternoon of March 8. He had been sutlenins 
a long time with heart disexse. Por muy 
years he was the agent for the HIuron ( v 
lands owned by the Economy Society of 
Pennsylvania. He leaves a widow ani 4 


number of children. 





o— —————-- 
Notes. 
Miss Mildred Howells, daughter 


novelist, has a decided talent for diay 
which was first exhibited to the | 
several years ago in a collection of « 
verses and sketches. An example of her 
recent and more serious work will be give. 
the April Harper's, for which she has nie & 
head-piece illustrating a poeim by Mr. \ 
Howells. 


In the Easier number of Harper's Pz, 
issued March 17, there will be a story 
Marion Harland, entitled A Distinction! 


a Difference, illustrated by Lucius W. Hit 


cock, and a clever sketch by Kate Ups 9 
Clark, eutitled Easter Hats, illustrated by \v. 
H. UWvte. Sketches and articles by other 
writs ~ will be full of Easter suggestions. 


Vie Phrenological Journal aud Scien e of 
Health. Published by Fowler & Wells, New 
York. Price 15 cents. 


The March 1 AMERICAN FARMER is very 
valuable. The editorial on ‘‘Importe of Farm 
Products” should be republished in every 
paper in the country having a regard for a 
public welfare.--WM. LAWRENCE, Bel 











fontaine, O. 
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,THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 





THE GREATER CONGRESS. 


farmers Discuss the Topics 
Which Interest Them. 





on AmertcAN Farmer: I can 


Fy 

hele ily say I do not know of any 
Ce ablished in any State which sur- 
te fi AMERICAN FARMER in the 
P of its information. The un- 
ex . Je arguments for the protection 
of the {armer's interests should be in 
ever) home in the land, for without pro- 

ti the home of the American 
+ ; wehanie and laborer will be- 
aoe vy almshouse, prosperity will be 
smpeded, and the destruction of every 
A ui industry assured. 

\ vy hundreds of men marched 
throuzh the streets of Salt Lake asking 
for \ work, not bread of charity. 


— ‘known that in Utah the people 
F , ‘treax less than in any other 
mt » the Union, that more people 





| their taxes, as well as fulfill the other 
duties of good citizenship. 


wn homes here than in any | 
the amount of poverty, dis- | 


punish these criminals against society. 


| taxation, as a far worse thief than the 


| 


, fering in other States can 

1, If tree lead passes the 
q did the House, the absolute | 
, closing up of every mine 

. the consequent discharge 

now emploved, is assured. 

Crane, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

| \ventcas Farnwer: I see 

. whv ft furmer should 
; f other classes of manu- | 

‘ | agree with Joseph Herr 
t] hivate the Gennesee | 


pre try. The opposite 
, \ iv to the detriment 

| am strongly opposed 
tee’s other industries 


I helieve in | 


/says the duty on wool is from 10 to 12 


| with 


' ' that in which I am en- 
Republican party com- 
| work by taking the 
dut | am inclined to think 
that y properly carried out 
y reat help to the farmers of 
t nuit LT don’t think it wise to 
' <, as some high tariff ad- 
\ Rut if lend values con- 
ti! ne for the next 15 vears as 
tl t last 15, there will not 
h (. I do not consider this 
vever, even under free trade, | 
as \\ ady suffered quite as much 
fie v to in the decline of land 
v: not frightened at the pros- 
p ff the duties on many | 
I | articles-—E. P. Tom- 
] ik nt, N. Y. 
| erIcAN Farmer: In 
y beb. 15 I notice a para- 
ry l take exceptions, written 
by : ‘it. Miller in reply to Mr. 
Kiet lle asks: “ITiow low does he 
walt =; does he wish the goods given 
to ~ hundreds of others who voted 
tls t reform ticket, and are being 
Bu: i by the charity of those who did 
not Investigation proves quite the 
contrary that reformers in Kansas, are in 
fair condition, and it’s a well-known fact 
that tic immensely rich and exceedingly 
| eclally negroes, are those that 
d vote the grent reform ticket. 
\\ t ashamed of our cognomen 
, . but rather proud of it, as it 
( letween humanity and in- 
h a 
\ i tatement ; you say 
that t tax is a delusion and a 
sitnply will not pay 
\ ass we have come to. 
Q it is the diference between 
al nd a State in which the 
] ff t and men do what 
t 


il to come,” possibly. 


| States is excluded from French markets in all 


B v, that seems to me like a 
r osition, nade to hood wink 
the | | don't see any valid reason 
ht vity for having a 
pa veased our wealth 
he 00, boast of being 
the peo} i earth, and yet be 
Bu panies. Tats! The greater 
tl hore certain is failure. 
| i to think you have an 
epranch, A high tariff | 
s your pet. Your answer to 
tr that $409,000,000 that we 
products. Do you know 
to other countries, after feed- 
| ple, $1,000,000,000 worth 
( roducts with a money of the 
aa \? What is the use of a tariff? 
W 0) cent y heat that brought 
ig into this country last year? 
Ms necessities of some other 
4 pel them to have gold, they 
W ten ‘id us, and away will go our 
- | \\ , lust compete with the pauper 
murope and India in the wild 
Bera ld, and the cheapest goods 
ig W. K. Hurse, Manhattan, 
VESTION OF TAXATION, 
. American Farmer: In 
er of Feb. 15, 1894, I see | 
" ments that it seems must have 
without weighing their im- 
4 the taxpayers. I shall copy 
2 neighborhood furnishes evi- 
: wow successtully rich men 


| Muu, straightforward taxes 
ands and goods. 


the middle-class people who 


and the wit of man has | eign countries, would pay many times as 
( & way in which the very | much tax.” 


compelled to pay their 


t vears ago the Board 

it New York City reported 
king all deductions, there 

)( 00,000 worth of personal 
nould pay taxes. 


( tually colleeted on $225,- | same in foreign markets.” 


nicthing over one-seventh, 
; ‘ Uiat the people who had a 
ind dollars’ worth of personal 
i pa ; their taxes in full, while 
Pa | ] 


na ind took other means to avoid 


. Now, Ty uld like to know if this is 
"4 Is it possible that the enor- 


| 


| 





' 


iillions employed skiHed | sidered in Germany. The oil in the hops 


| fixed in accordance with the value at the time 





mous sum of $1,275,000,000 escapes 
taxation in New York City? If the 
tax rate on this money be only one per 
cent., there would be the sum of $12,- 
750,000 more taxes collected. 

If this is not a gigantic wholesale rob- 
bery of the masses of New York City, 
then let us know just what itis. Yet we 
are told that “the State of New York 
has probably the best-executed tax laws 
of any State in the Nation, axcept Mas- 
sachusetts.” Then I pity the States, or 
the taxpayers of those States, that have 
the poorest-executed tax laws. 

If the ingenuity of man cannot frame a 
law to compel these rich robbers to dis- 
gorge every dollar they owe the public 
in any equitable tax law, then it would 
seem that it is about time that American 
tax payers took these gentry in hand 
and taught them the first lesson in our 
National polities; viz. that it is every 
man’s duty to be a law-abiding citizen, 
and this they are not unless they pay 


If they will 
not heed this lesson it is a duty that the 
Joyal, true tax payers owe to themselves 
and the poor, that a law be framed to 


The thief who steals a few dollars is hur- 
ried to a State prison. 

Who is there among honest taxpayers 
that does not regard the rich seamp who | 
shirks from his duty by refusing to make 
a full schedule of all his property for 


man who steals on asmall seale ?—J. A. 
GARVER, Spring Grove, Va. 


KANSAS FARMING. 


A Variety of Practical Sub- 
jects Discussed by Prac- 
tical Men. 








The annual meeting of the Nemaha County 
(Kan.) Farmers’ Institute was held at Oneida, 
Jan. 17, 18, and 19. 

The first subject, 


“FRUIT GROWING,’® 


was presented by Mr. Avery, who for 15 
years has followed the business in this County, 
and now has 36 varieties of apple trees in his 
orchard. Said he would confine his remarks 
principally to the apple crop, as all kinds of 
small fruit are known to do well. Nearly all 
of his 36 varieties did well for six or seven 
years, but later experience has led him to con- 
sider many of them, including Winesap, Mis- 
souri Pippin, Genet, Rambo, and most of the 
Russets undesirable. Recommends Duchess 
of Oldenburg for early apple, Maiden Blush 
for Fall, and for a sweet Winter apple the 
Kansas Sweet. This variety resembles the 
Ben Davis as to form and color. For general 
reliability, satisfaction, and profit plant Ben 
Davis first and all the time. Would plant at 
least 40 feet apart and always lean trees well 
to the southwest, to protect trunks {rom hot, 
afternoon sun. Favors cultivating the orchard 
until well grown, raising hoed crops, such as 
potatoes, beans, or sweet corn, then stock 
down to clover. Has found low headed trees 
as liable to sun scald as higher ones; there- 
fore, prune young trees about four feet. 
Never Set young apple trees where old ones 
have died out; plant peach or cherry, if 
any. 

In cherries, Mr. Avery recommends Early 
May or May Duke and Early Richmond, and 





THL WOOL TARIFF, 


Eprror American Farmer: I have 
received notice that my subscription has 
expired and hasten to renew, as I like 
the ring of your tariff music. 

T have before me President Cleveland’s | 
message of Dec. 6, 1887, in which he | 
cents per pound, and it leaves the 
farmer's hands charged with precisely 
that sum. 

The next Spring after Mr. Cleveland’s 
tariff message, I sold 1,705 pounds of | 


wool at 153 cents; of course, I got at | 
least 10 cents per pound tariff, according 
to Mr. Cleveland, but sold my wool 
rather low—low enough to suit the 
most fastidious free trader. Before that | 
time I had been getting from 18 to 20) 
cents. 

Wool is very low, and T am reducing 
my flock, and have about 200 head of 
inedium grade of wool.—J. O. SLATER, 
Independence, Kan. 

Se a 
WINES AND BRANDIES., 





An Interesting Struggle Before the | 
Senate Finance Committee. 
\ powertol French lobby has been laboring | 
with the Ways and Means Committee of the 
und the Finance Committee of the 
in fiver of French wines, brandies, 
and fruits. This is headed by M. Browaert, 
of Chicawo, the Consul-General of France to 
this country. Other members are M. Leon 
Chouteau, the delegate of the Paris wine and 
brandy manufacturers, and W. G. Knowles, 
formerly United States Consul at Bordeaux, 
and now the agent of a syndicate of Bordeaux 
wine and brandy houses. They have been 
assisted by the New York Wine and Spirit 
Traders’ Society, who have sent here their 
President, Col. Chas. McK. Loeser. The re- 
sult of their labors so far has been to secure 
a reduction in the Wilson Bill of the duty 
from $2.50 to $1.40 proof gallon, but they 
want it still lower, and have been laboring 
the Senate Committee to effect this. 
They have been resisted by the California 
State Viticultural Commission, which has 
sent here its Secretary, Mr. Charles A. Wet- 
more. Senator White, of California, recently 
appeared before the Committee, and made an 
able argument in favor of his constituents. 
Ife has shown to the Committee that the 
American tariff on spirits is lower than that 
of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and many | 


ifouse 


other countries, and that the proposed reduc- | 
tion would benefit no one except those | 
engaged in manufacturing spurious com- | 
pounds. | 
Incidentally he has called the attention of 
the Committee to the peculiarity of the French 
tariff, which is what might be called a double | 
tariff system, viz., 2 general high tariff against | 
all the world, and a special or minimum tariff | 
granted to favered countries. The United 





items except raw material and a few unimpor- 
tant exceptions. The French, however, are 
trented in this country on the fuoting of the 
most favored nation. 

American wines, alcohols, raisins, nuts, ete., 
as well as cotton, machinery, wagons, watches, 
and other manufactured articles, are taxed from 
20 to 50 per cent. higher than similar products 
of England, Germany, Switzerland, and cer- 
tain other countries, 

In 181 the French grape crop was almost 
a failure, and a large quantity of wine—S87,000 
liters—was imported from the United States; 
but this was stopped the next year by a 
French tariff, which discriminated strongly 
against United States products. After giving 
figures showing the remarkable fluctuations 
from year to year of the grape crop, Senator 
White said: 

“It is plain to see that in articles such as 
wines commerce is subject to extraordinary 
fluctuations of prices, and that under an ad 
valorem system importations would take place 
principally in years of large production and 
be held in bond for years, if necessary, to be 
sold when prices rise; and those who have 
speculated on the former low prices can hold 
the markets against all future importations, 
because under the law the ad valorem rate is 





of importation, and not at the time of with- 
drawal from bond. Under such circum- 
stances the wine trade would be at the mercy 
of speculators, and the revenue collected 
would not be in accordance with value at all. 
After holding such wines without tax for 
three years in bond the speculator would pay 
in accordance with the bankrupt values of 
surplus stocks of three years preceding, 
whereas the importer who would desire to 
bring in fresh lots of the same class of goods, 
which had been kept in the meantime in for- 


* . ¥ 
‘There is a well-known industry in certain 
French ports in preparing artificial and adul- 
terated compounds, both of wines and spirits, 
for such foreign markets as admit the same 
without proper care for the interests of their 
own citizens. Such products are forbidden 
to be sold in the French home market, but 
special facilities are afforded for selling the 


EES EI 
Make Paper from Hops. 

The production of paper from the 

hops waste in breweries is being con- 


is a hindrance, which, it is claimed, is 
now overcome, and it is expected that 
papers can be made, by using hops, at a 


| by b. Schooler: 


as to plums, he advises planting the wild 
plum, procuring the trees ‘“‘over on Deer 
Creek,’’ and he says ‘‘you will have plums 
every year.’’? Thinks the orchards of the 
country have for the past three years been 
suffering with a specific disease, which, while 


| he does not altogether understand it, is a kind 


of blight, and has abont run its course. 

Mr. Cox plants Winter onions about his 
apple trees for protection against the hot sun 
and insect enemies; finds it a good plan. 

*“POULTRY ON THE FARM,”’ 
by Mrs. J. L. Marshall, was listened to with 
interest. She keeps 100 hens of the Plymouth 
Rock variety. Income last year, $99. 
Mrs. N. Coleman also gave figures proving 


| that she makes poultry on the farm a success. 


Mr. Avery keeps seven varieties of chickens. 
Prefers White Plymouth Rocks for all pur- 
poses. Says they are more docile and better 
layers than the Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Recommends highly the feeding of bonemeal, 


and says the hatchet is a sure cure for 
cholera. 
Wim. Brinkworth: Mix some Venetian red 


in feed and water about every two weeks, 
aud you will have no cholera. 

b. Gi. Ward says a corn diet favors cholera, 
Tor laying qualities, he prefers White Leg- 
horn. 

J. L. Marshall wets up slackened lime, lets 
it dry, crumbles, and feeds for cholera. Also, 
feeds pulverized chinaware and crushed stone. 


SMALL GRAIN. 


A brief, pointed paper on ‘*Small Grain,’’ 
Plow early, not too deep. 
Harrow thoroughly; no danger of getting 
land in too fine condition. It should be fine, 
but firm. Old notion that land must be left 
rough to hold the snow is played out. Sow 
the last of September with press drill, not 
over one inch deep, one and one-quarter bush- 
els good clean wheat. 

Oats—Sow early, three bushels per acre; 
Red ‘Texas variety on cornstalk ground; cul- 
tivate deep both ways and harrow well. 
Has «a theory that oats put in when the 
ground is <0o wet is more liable to rust. 

TD). S. Coleman prefers to sow when land is 
quite moist. ‘Thinks the eut stalks lying 
over the ground }xlp hold moisture, and that 
one thorough cultivstion is suflicient. 

“THE MOST PROMSTABLE HORSE 


1 49 raise was the Ss ~2ct of a paper by G. C. 
Sanford. He says study 0=merket and breed 


in accordance with its requirements. Thinks 
the active, stylish, high stepping horse weigh- 
ing 1,200 or 1,300 pounds is most useful on 





| Use good stock. 


farm and road, is not so liable to physical de- | 


fects as the heavy horse, and will always be in 


| active demand. 


T. S. Gilmore wants travelers when he goes 


| on the road, buta steady team to work in the 
| field. 


Believes in raising both kinds on the 


| farm. 


H. Wikoff spoke in favor of heavy horses, 
but says, ‘‘stick to one line in breeding.”’ 
Use cheap cross-breeds to kill on the road. 

J. L. Mowder prefers a medium size horse, 
and says that while it costs more to raise good 
horses than poor ones, there is more profit in 
it. ; 

Mr. Wilson thinks a man’s disposition and 
his eye has considerable bearing in deciding 
which particular breed he can best grow and 
handie. 

F’. M. Reed spoke in favor of the 1,200 pound 


| horse, particularly on the small farm where 


only one team is required for farm and road 
work. 


GOOD ROADS, 


T. S. Gilmore took up the road question. 
Says bad roads lead to profanity, intemper- 
ance, cruelty and poverty. Easy to build 
roads on paper. Macadam roads are out of 
the question here. Penalties should be pro- 
vided for officers who are delinquent in per- 
formance of duty. 

3egin in center of road with good road plow 
and four horses. Plow road up and harrow. 
When well settled use grader to elevate cen- 


ter. Work in May or June. Make road 
straight. Recommends four inch tire on farm 
wagons. 


J. L. Mowder claims for his Township the 
best roads in the County. Says they do not 
plow the road up unless absolutely necessary. 
Use grader frequently to keep weeds down 
and road in shape. Work when soil will pack 
well, and don’t put on too much soil at one 
time. 

D. G. Buck thinks a lack of unity of action 
and incompetent road officials are largely re- 
sponsible for poor roads. 

N. Coleman wants the law changed so as 
to collect all road tax in money. Hence a 
competent man to make a business of road 





Children 


will not develop uniformly 
unless they get sufficient 
nourishment. They will be 
thin, weak, hollow-chested. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, over- 
comes the tendency toward 
thinness and makes children 
strong and healthy. Physi- 
cians, the world over, endorse 
it. 


Don't be deceived 





Substitutes! 


¥. All Druggista 





cost of 50 per cent. less than heretofore. 
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Aa 
work, taking charge of the roads over a whole 
Township. y ayy 


“THE FUTURE OF THR, CATTLE INDUSTRY ” 


was the subject of a carefully-prepared paper 
by Hon. W. J. Bailey.''Thinks it depends 
largely upon the gengral, prosperity of the 
country, and of the workingman in particu- 
lar. Without work er wages the working- 
man isa poor customer. For years the papers 
have predicted a cattlé famine, with conse- 
quent higher prices, but,the turn in this 
direction has just been made. ‘The best ani- 
mals he has ever fed! Were a straight cross 
between thoroughbreds, Hereford or Galloway 
upon Shorthorn. On ‘an average the feeder 
should have 25 cents ‘month per animal 
to make a profit, though 1 nuch depends upon 
the qualities of the animdt’ Takes about six 
months to finish the average steer, and he 
will eat about 75 bushels of corn in that time. 
Doesn’t pay the average farmer to feed for 
export trade, as it is a business that must be 
learned, and ordinary cattle are too uneven 
for this purpose. Asa rule, cattle should be 
sold as soon as ready, a3 they will be kept at 
a loss, 

John McCoy, Shorthorn breeder, is encour- 
aged by the fact that his best animals now go 
into the hands of live farmers. 

Harry 4nhm thinks the feeding of some oil- 
meal causes cattle to eat more corn and fatten 
faster. «(We think the increased gain is 
probably due to the tendency of the oilmeal 
toward a balanced ration, rather than in the 
quantity of grain consumed. ) 

The question of breeds having been sprung, 
President Fairchild said there is more in the 
man than in the breed. 

CORN GROWING. 

Harry Zahm read a paper on *‘Corn Grow- 
ing.’’ Put the land in best possible order 
and plant good seed at the proper time, in 
order to get a good stand, which is one of the 
main points. Favors the lister, but on rolling 
land would list and plow alternately. Fall 
plowing is excellent for listing. So list stalk 
ground, cultivate or disc, then list four inch 
deep and harrow before planting with the two- 
horse planter. If dry, plant deep; it wet, 
plant shallow. 

Pick seed corn when husking ; 
straight ears with small cob. Begin culti- 
vation early with harrow or disc. Uses cuta- 
way disc. Cultivate deep first time, then not 
so deep. 

Col. Shinn opposes the lister. Thinks list- 
ing causes the land to wash. Wishes all the 
listers could be gathered together in one 
place and burned with fire. Thinks farmers 
should cultivate corn later in the season. 

D. 8. Coleman explained that when listed 
each furrow carries off its own water, a com- 
paratively small quantity, and the danger 
from washing is scarcely more than in case of 
top planting. 

Ben Schooler recommends deep cultivation 
of the land followed by shallow listing, leaving 
top of ridge in such shape that it will collect 
and absorb water, instead of shedding it into 
the trench. ‘Thinks listed corn is very often 
worked when too small. 

J. O. Barnard says he can during a period 
of 10 years grow an average of 10 bushels per 
acre more by listing than by top planting. 

President Fairchild spoke in favor ef the 
lister, but recommends the practice of both 
systems on the farm. | 

Mr. Worley says that in growing large va- 
rieties it is a good plan to top planta few 
acres for seed, as it will mature sooner than 
when listed. 

Mr. Robertson saya he djs experimenting 
with seed cora kept in the cellar where it will 
never freeze, 

President Yairchild, of the State Agricul- 
tural College, delivered a fine address on the 
subject of 


large 


SPECULATION ON THE FARM.” 


The welfure of farming demands that we 
put aside speculation outside of the farm. 
The most successful speculation is that which 
looks mest to the development of the pow- 
ers within the home. “"fKé farm should be 
made ameans to the higher development of 
those intellectual, moral and spiritual quali- 
ties which are essential to true suecess. True 
success demands study and steady growth, 
and is not measured by wealth. Much de- 
pends upon the qualities of the man. 
there are few who can make a fortune farm- 
ing, there are also few who cannot make a 
good living. 

“SWINE FOR PROFIT” 

was the subject of a paper by J. A. Worley. 
Sows well graded up, and 
thoroughbred male every time. Herd is liable 
to retrograde when young sows are used for 
breeders. Don’t sell off all the old ones. 
Favors March pigs, as they have a good start 
when clover starts. Don’t attempt to grow 
hogs without clover pasture. Young stock 
need some grain in connection with clover. 
Feed shorts and bran in connection with corn. 
Never let pigs get hungry, and allow no check 
in growth from pighood to market. Middle 
of September to first of December is the best 
time to feed, and they should weigh 250 
pounds at nine months old. Prefers May 
pigs to feed in connection with cattle. 

President Fairchild: Fatteningswine should 
be always ready for their feed, and always 
resting between meals. 

Mr. Tingle said he was formerly engaged in 
the milling business, and found that hogs fed 
on slops made of barley meal and mill teed 
made almost twice the growth of those fed on 
dry feed. Better feed barley to hogs than 
make beer of it. 

TOBACCO. 


Dr. S. Murdock, jr.. read a paper on ‘* The 
Tobacco Habit.’’ Says the physician in his 
battle against pain finds frequent and impor- 
tant use for the narcotics. The Virginia 
weed is responsible for the general prejudice 
against narcotics 

The use of tobacco is an acquired habit, 
which is in no wise essential to happiness. 
All authorities agree that its use by children 
and youths is very injurious, though not 
agreed that its use by adults tends to shorten 
life. 

This paper was roundly applauded. 

President Fairchild said that students of 
Yale and Harvard smoke, as a rule, yet no 
smoker has ever held first place in scholar- 
ship. 

John McCoy gave an instructive talk on 


‘* PASTURES AND MEADOWS.’’ 


For permanent pasture thinks blue grass the 
most reliable. It comes early and stays late. 
Good pasture. is necessary to the production 
of good butter. Only two varieties—timothy 
and clover—in general ¢ultivation for pasture 
and meadow. Timothy being a bulbous 
plant, does not stand’ dry’weather or close 
pasturing as well as lover; hence is not as 
good for the Summer pasture. Seeds with 
small grain on Fall plowing, and in harvest- 
ing grain leaves a high stubble for protec- 
tion. 

President Fairchild said that on the College 
farm at Manhattan they use o mixture of 
orchard grass and clover, both for pasture 
and meadow. Advises sowing without a 
nurse crop. Prepare seed bed as for oats, 
only more carefully. Seed and roll. Keep 
weeds down with the mower the first season. 
These varieties make excellent hay, both be- 
ing ready to cut at same time. No question 
as to their success. 

Says alfalfa does wéll ‘almost anywhere, 
except on land underlaid with an impervious 
hardpan subsoil. Is excellent for hay pas- 
ture, hut not as good for hay as the above 
mixture. Said a feeble, unsatisfactory growth 
the first year is characteristic of alfalfa. 

Prot. Carothers, of the Oneida High School, 
read a paper on 

‘‘THE NEEDS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.’’ 
Thinks there should be greater harmony 
among those interested in school work. Edu- 
cation makes the man morally, mentally, and 
physically. Is not like milk—cream on top. 
Must go to the bottom in order to get the 
cream. There is lack of system and a surplus 
of useless apparatus. The pupil should not 
be allowed to slight those studies in which he 


While | 


takes little interest, for lack of interest shows 
a deficiency in these branches. Pupils should 
always be supplied with proper and sufficiens 
text books. Good libraries are important. 
Best way to prevent the boy from reading 
yellow backed literature is to provide some- 
thing better. 

President Fairchild called attention to the 
importance of a thorough training in English. 
Parents should be more careful as to home 
training and depend less upon the teacher, 
giving the child a correct start in character 
building. 

Col. Shinn thinks many teachers begin too 
young, and that no one should be permitted 
to interfere with the public school system. 

President Fairchild gave a very interesting 
history of the institution over which he has 
for 14 years so ably presided. 


THE KANSAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


has the largest attendance of any like insti- 
tution in the country, the present enrollment 
being about 609. Twenty-two instructors are 
employed, besides a dozen foremen in the 
various departments. 

Mr. Fairchild spoke highly of the character 
of his students. Being mostly from the 
country they are inclined to be steady and 
straightforward. They have no “college 
yell,’’ and football contests with outsideteams 
are not allowed. 

The Experiment Station stands in the very 
front rank. Seven thousand five hundred 
bulletins are printed each issue. 

I’. M. Reed delivered an address on 


‘*SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN FARMING.’? 


Here are a few points: 

Do less and do it better. 

The tarmer’s brain was made to use. 

Study your soil and its adaptability to 
various crops. Stop the leaks. 

Biggest leak is in farm machinery; as much 
rusts out as wears out. 

The man who is able to have machinery is 
able to provide shelter for it. 

Watch the small things. 

Farmers work too hard. If they would 
keep more land stocked down, they would 
make more money with less labor. 

Costs $30 per year to keep a horse. 
farmers keep too many useless ones. 

Keep improved stock for profits; is also an 
incentive to give best of care. 

Keep up fertility, bat not by plowing un- 
der weeds. Civod farmers keep things neat; 
buildings and fences in good repair. Live 
within your means. Be satisfied with your 
calling. 

B. Schooler thinks that if anyone is excus- 
able tor leaving tools and crops exposed to the 
weather it is the renter. Says renting teaches 
a man to be careless. 

T. Coleman says if it pays the landowner to 
shelter crops, ete., he thinks it will pay the 
renter to do so. 

Superintendent M. Todd read a learned 
| paper on 


Most 





“THE VALUE OF EDUCATION 
to the farmer.’’ Too often education consists 
in knowing about things rather than of them; 
for many with the finest educations make the 
greatest failures. The farmer dwells amid 
the wonders of nature, and should learn much 
from his surroundings. Every study should 
contribute to the student’s knowledge of Eng- 
lish. ‘The best education will make man 
more humane, causing him to place a higher 
value upon his fellow-man, and should be of 
such character as will fit and prepare him to 
achieve success in his chosen vocation. 
During the Institute Misses Gertie Zahm 
and Ivy Wilson, teachers in the Oncidaschools, 
each read a selection in a very pleasing man- 
ner.—G. T. P. 


— —e-- — —— 
FARMER MEETINGS. 
Gatherings of Those Who Till the 
Soil. 

IOWA. 

At the Greene County Farmers’ Institute, 
held at Paton, Iowa, Feb. 13 and 14, 1894, 
Mr. Robert Patterson read a paper on ‘* Pros- 
pects of the Future for the Farmer.’’ He 
| says the farmer that owns his land, in view- 
| ing the future in the light of the past, sees 
only low prices for his products. Hired help 
| such as he wants is hard to get and high- 
| priced. The price of grain is low, and he sees 
| no money in raising grain at present prices, 
| 
| 





| 


and will perhaps come to the conclusion that 

if will pay him better to rent his farm. The 

farmer that rents land thinks he can see, as 
| he looks the future in the face, higher rents, 
| low prices for the products of his labor, hard 
| work and little for it, and thinks the outlook 
| very discouraging. But if we turn and look 
} at other branches of business, we see our 
mines, mills, and factories silent and empty, 
thousands of tdle men clamoring for work, 

and none to be had, and in consequence more 
ler less suffering for the necessaries of life. 
| The preseut outlook for the farmer may not 

be encouraging, but have we not reason to be 
| thankful? We have never yet seen farm 
| laborers in this condition, and don’t hear of 

farmers breaking up and compromising with 
| their creditors by paying 25 or 30 cents on 
| the dollar. ‘The farmer suffers in consequence 
| of the bad markets, and may find it necessary 

to economize, and perhaps put off the in- 
| tended improvements he had in view; but, 
after all, thinks there is a great deal of truth 
in the remark that ‘‘ farmers are the most 
independent class of men in the world ’’; 
thinks the low price of farm products are 
caused by closing of mills and factories, and 
the fear of unwise legislation; believes 
America should consume American products, 
and that America should manufacture every- 
thing that Americans need. I want it so if 
the whole worid should declare war against 
us, and we were surrounded by walls of can- 
non and bayonets and swords, we could supply 
all human wants in and of ourselves. I want 
to live to see the American women dressed in 
American silk; the American man in every- 


by the cunning hand of the American toiler. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, R. G. Martin, Grand 
Junction; Vice-President, J. E. Moss, Scran- 
ton; Secretary and Librarian, Harry Harding, 
Churdan; Treasurer, D. R. Amsden, Scranton. 
Executive Committee, G. W. Wiant, Ripley; 
James Underwood, Grand Junction; Hon. 
Joshua Jester, Paton; Robert Cain, Scranton; 
J. W. Huntington, Jefferson. 


NEBRASKA. 


The York County Farmers’ Institute held 
its second annual meeting at York, March 1 
and 2. The weather has been beautifal and 
a large number attended. The meeting was 
one in which great interest was taken by 
business men of the city. A large arch was 





Weak All Over 
. 

Is the way the Grip makes you feel; you have 
no appetite, no ambition, no strength to walk, 
hardly enough to stand. You have lost control 
of your limbs; you have a cough; your head 
secms twice as heavy as before you were at- 
tacked and your very existence seems a burden. 
In the first stages of the disease you are half 
erazed with beadache and in the last you feel 
that you are a complete wreck. For this 
weakened, prostrated, paralyzed condition you 
need 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Only a few Coses will be required to convince 
you that itis “just the thing” for you. It will 
brace you up, give you an appetite, vitalize 
your blood, strengthen your limbs and make 
you all over so you will feel like a different 
person. This is the testimony of hundreds who 
have been in precisely your condition and have 
given this great medicine a trial. Remember 
that there are thousands of so-called blood 
purifiers, but only one 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 








Hood’s Pilis cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal, 
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Delivered at Your Postoffice Prepaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
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sets do noiappear in catalogue =oom ——— 168 pages and will be sent free with first order. If none 


in our line do not fail to send for it, free, as we want 
*s before ondering elsewhere. 
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4vth YEAR. 1,000 ACRES. 28 GREENHOUSES. 
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erected by them on Lincoln avenue at the en- 
trance of Sixth street, and every business 
house was decorated with flags and bunting. 
The York Military Band furnished the music. 
The meeting was called to order by President 
J. F. Harrison, who gave some ideas as to the 
benefits of the organization. The first after- 
noon session was taken up by papers on 
‘* Poultry’? and ‘‘ Hog Raising,’’ and a lec- 
ture by Prof. Bruner, of,the State University, 
on *‘ Nebraska Insects.’’ At the night’s ses- 
sion Prof. Bruner spoke again and Mr. Steele 
talked on “Sugar Beets.’? The ‘‘ Russian 
Thistle ’’ was discussed at length and it was 
decided to request the Supervisors to dissemi- 
nate information in regard to it, so that it 





may not get a foothold here. “Cattle Feed- 
ing’’ was discussed by Rev. Baker, Messers. 


| Marcelus, Test, Tilden, Keckley and Allen. 


S. C. Bassett, Secretary of the State Dairy- 
men’s Association, delivered an address and 
Prof. Taylor gave a very interesting talk on 
‘** Horticulture.”’ 


ile 


PETITIONS AND BILLS 





Introduced in Both Houses of Congress 
for the Interest of Agriculture. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1. 


By Mr. Updegraff: From Farmer's Institute 
and 75 others of Winnesheik, and F. C. Bil- 
lings and 30 other citizens of Maynard County, 
Iowa, for the Senate Bill subjecting dairy 
products shipped into .any State to the oper- 
ations of the laws of such State. 

By Mr. Davis: From Chamber of Commerce 
of Milwaukee against the bill regulating the 
sale of avricultural products. 





thing, from hat to boots, produced in America | Sta 


By Mr. Frye: From 46 citizens of Paris, 
Me., to give States power to regulate sale of 
dairy products, 

sy Mr. Hawley: From J. E. Collins and 87 
other citizens of South Windsor, Conn., for 
the same. 


SatuRDAY, MARCH 3. 


By Mr. Covert: From gardeners of Suffolk 
County, N. Y., against reduction of duty on 
garden seed, 

By Mr. Ray: From citizens of Tioga County, 
N. Y., against bogus butter. 

By Mr. Russell: From Connecticut Dairy- 
men’s Association in favor of the Hill Bill. 

By Mr. Shaw: From Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce against the Hatch Bill. 

by Mr. Sherman: From Grange at Stokes, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., for regulating the sale of 
oleomargarine. 


MonbDaAy, MARCH 5. 


By Mr. Aldrich: From Board of Trade of 
Chicago against the Anti-Option Bill. 

By Mr. Black: From the same against the 
| same. 

By Mr. Hitt: From the same against the 
same. 

By Mr. Robinson: From Board of Agricult- 
ure of Harrisburg, Pa., for appropriations for 
Experiment Stations. 

By Mr. Russell: From Connecticut seed 
growers against duty in the Wilson Bill on 
garden seeds. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 





By Mr. Henderson: From 55 ciiizens of 
Bremer County, and 72 others of Black Hawk 
County, to protect dairy products of the United 
States. 

By Mr. Hooker: From 96 residents of Sin- 
clairville, N. Y., to restrict sale of butterine, 

By Mr. Hull: From 27 citizens of Colo, 
Iowa, asking that imitation dairy products be 
made subject to the laws of the State. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 


By Mr. Randall: From Marcellus Boynton 
| and others of Westport Grange, for the State 
to regulate sale of dairy products. 
| By Mr. Reyburn: From Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural Society for reimbursement for 
expenses of the International Sheep and Wool 
Show in 1880. 
THURSDAY, MARCH &. 

By Mr. DeForest: From citizens of Ridge- 
field, Conn., for State regulation of the sale of 
substitutes for dairy products. 

By Mr. Grout: From 24 farmers of Lyndon 
Center, Vt., for the same. 

3y Mr. Henderson: From 117 citizens of 
Delaware County, Iowa, for the same. 

By Mr. Kribbs: From Farmer’s Institutes 
of Rebersburg and Unionville, Pa., tor ap- 
propriations for Experiment Stations. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9. 


e 


By Mr. Cousins: From Iowa State Legis- 
lature for Senate Bill 1376. 

By Mr. McDowell: From Pennsylvania 
te Horticultural Society for appropriations 
for Experiment Stations, 

SATURDAY, MARcH#H 10. 

By Mr. Everett: From Milk Producers’ 
Union of New England, restricting the traffic 
in oleomargarine. 

MonpDAY, MARCH 12, 


County, Iowa, to protect dairy products. 


County, N. Y., and from 
Grange, 555, of Chenango, N. Y., against 
sale of bogus butter. 

sy Mr. Updegraff: From John G. Hempel 
and 55 other citizens of Clayton County, 
Iowa, for regulation of dairy products by 
State. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 13. 

By Mr. Covert: From John C. Wells and 
others of Mattituck, N. Y., against reduction 
of duty on garden seeds. 

By Mr. Dingley: From W. V. Fainter and 
others of Maine to restrict sale of oleomarga- 
rine. 

By Mr. Hepburn: From Jerome Smith and 
20 others of Corning, Iowa, for State control 
of imitation dairy products. 





Her Idea. 


Dolly—The wretch! And so he has 
been proposing to both of us? 

Polly—It seems so. 

Dolly—I wish we could think of some 
fearful way to punish him. 

Polly—I have an idea, 

Dolly—W hat is it? 

Polly—You marry him, love —Tvuth. 


-_—>-- —__— 


—_——-— — 





The Sunflower Poultry and Seed Farm, 
Freeport, Ill., advertise their fancy poultry 
and standard seeds in this issue. They breed 
and ship only the leading varieties of high- 
class pure-bred poultry, stock, and eggs. 
They are reliable, and purchasers will find 
them courteous and obliging, Send four cents 
for catalog. 








By Mr. Perkins: From 44 citizens of Sac | 


By Mr. Ray: From farmers of Delaware 
Genegantsbet | 
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CURE TONE 
MANY UP THE 
DISEASES SYSTEM 
WHEN AND 
ALL RESTORE 
OTHER LosT 
REMEDIES VIGOR. 
FAIL. TRY 
GET ONE. eee ONE. 
(TRADE Mark.] 
DR. A. OWEN. 











A GENUINE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY 
Is generated in a battery on the Belt, and ean be 
applied toany part ofthe body. The current can 
be made mild or strongas the case may require, 
=> absolutely under control of the wearer st 
all times, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fuliest information regarding the cure 
of Acute, Chronic, and Nervous Diseases, Sworn 
Testimonials with portraits of people who have 
been cured, Price Lists and Cuts of Belts and 
Appliances, and how to order, published in Eng- 
lixeh, German, Swedish, and Norwegian Languages, 
This Catalogue will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of six cents postage, 


THE OWEN 
Eleetric Belt and Appliance Co. 


Main Office and Only Factory, 


THE GWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING. 


201-211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 
When visiting the World's Fair do not fail to see 
Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit inthe Eieotricity Building, 
Section U, Space 1. 
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Ma imoney and equal in appear- 
ance to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch, Write to-day, 
Hiathis offer will not appear 
again. 


THE 
NATIONAL MFG. 
—-AND-— * 


IMPORTING CO. 


334 Dearsorn SrT., 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Eto best “Ken * 74.50, All attach- 
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Mapas awaxven. Over 100,000nowin use. Buy direct from factory 
Saveagents large profits. Catalorueand testimonialsfree. Write 
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ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Wost Natural Comfortable & 
Durable. Over 15.000 in use. 


New Paicnts & Important Improve- 
ment. U.S. Gov't Manufacturer. 


lllvstiated took of 430 pages and 
forn.ula fcr mersuring sent free 


, A. A. ‘MARKS, 
701 BROAL WAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue. 
Exgleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicago 
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EVERY LADY WANTS OUR 
» STOVE-POLISHING MITTEN. 

Will polish a stove better than anything on 
earth, and keep your hands clean at the same 
time. Ladies buy it at sight. hey all 
want it. Big Profits to Acents. 
Sample Mitten and Dauber by mail, 80 ctas 
@OSTON NOVELTY CO., BOX 1540, BOSTON, MAS& 
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this Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranted a porfect writer, & 
imimense UL Xmas Catalogue, for loc. to cover postage 
KORT. MH. INGERSOLL & HNO., 05 Cortlandt st., N.Y. City. | 
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GENTS WANTED ON SALARY OR 


Commission, to handle the New Patent Chemi- 

cal Ink Erasing Pencil, Agents making $50 per 

week. Monroe Kraser Mf'« Co., X322, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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GENTS WANTED for the Best Book on Horses, 
By Prof. 0. Gleason, Large commission and ex- 
clusive territory. NORTH AMERICAN PUB. CO. 
Lakeside Buikling, Chicago. 
When writing mention this paper, 
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MUST HAVE AG y = by mail for 20. 
stamp. mense Inrivailed, Only good one ever 
invented, Beats weights, Sales unpsralieled, 1 


aday. Write quick, ROMARD, Box vi, Phila. 
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Fortwo years 

A WOMAN'S SUGCESS fi722 

Ce oe nee monn ma SLD Week 

et Home. Instructions FREE to lady reagers. Se ye 
(No bumbug.) MBS, d. 4, MANNING, Bux 66, ANNA, OM 
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== New Sample styles of Fnvel Silk 
nie ie 69 Fringe C AIDS hee, 20 New Sempe, 100 
bau” ye Rich and Kacy jokes, 1 pack Escort Cards, 1 pack Fum 
— Yo Cards, § pack’ Acquaintance Cards and Standard 
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FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and cx. 
penses paid. If you want employment w rite 
at onee toP. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maiue, 
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Be My Sweetheart. 


Sweetheart, be my sweetheart 
When birds are on the —e 

When bee and bud and babbling flood 
Bespeak the birth of Spring; 

Come, sweetheart, be my sweetheart 
And wear this posy ring ! 


Sweetheart, be my sweetheart 

Ta the mellow golden glow 
Of eprth aflueh with the gracious blush 

Which the ripening fields foreshow ; 
Dear sweetheart, be my sweetheart, 

As into the moon we go! 
Sweetheart, be my sweetheart 

When falls the bounteous year, 
When fruit and wine of tree and vine 
Give us their harvest cheer; 


O, sweetheart, be my sweetheart, 
For Winter it draweth near. 


Sweetheart, be my sweetheart 
When the year is white and old, 
When the fire of youth is spent, forsooth, 
And the hand of age is cold; 
Yet, sweetheart, be my sweetheart 
Till the year of our love be told! 
— Ladies’ Home Journal, 





About Women. 


ISS WILKINSON, a_ landscape 
gardener of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association of London, Eng- 
land, is now engaged in laying out St. 
Mary’s Park, Woolwich, and Victoria 
Park Cemetery. Miss Wilkinson’s serv- 
ices are much in request by municipal 
authorities in England. 
x * x 
HICAGO now has a woman engineer, 
who has successfully passed the ordeal 
of a rigid examination. A contem- 
porary says she was not let off easily, 
either, because she was a woman; in fact, 
the writer says, her examination was, if 
anything, a little more severe than 
usual. The young woman walked into 
the Board of Examiners’ room in the 
City Hall, presented her application in 
a manly way, deposited the official fee 
($2), and then made her way into the 
line of the applicants to await her turn. 
When the examination was finished, 
the examiners wrote at the end of her 
paper “ Accepted,” and Miss De Barr is 
now a full-fledged licensed steam engi- 
neer. 


x * x 


T THE last meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club, a memorial 
tribute was given to Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body, who was greatly interested in the 
club, and a personal friend of many of 
its members. 

The President, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, spoke in loving terms of Miss 
Peabody’s great humanity, her charity, 
and, above all, her hopefulness and un- 
selfishness. Other speakers, who spoke 
in eulogy, were Mr. Thomas Cushing, 
Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney and Mr. Bar- 
nard, a lifelong friend. An additional 
pleasant feature was the loan of a por- 
trait of Miss Peabody. This hung on 
the wall, and was decorated with a mass 


ef laurel. 


« * » 


Miss ALLEGRA EGGLESTON, 
daughter of Edward Eggleston, is at 
work this year illustrating the “Life of 
Benjamin Franklin,” in the Delights of 
History Series. “The Life of Columbus” 
and the “Life of Washington” of this 
series are illustrated by her. Miss Eg- 
gleston has been devoted to art since, at 
the age of six, she carved a bit of wood 
with a case knife into a semblance of an 
idol which, with a small picture of Miss 
Harriet Hosmer, she tenderly treasured 
and dreamed over. She made her first 
reputation as an artist in wood carving, 
of which the exquisite bas-relief portrait 
of Dr. J. G. Holland, in the memorial 
mantelpiece that now stands in the 
Century editorial rooms, is an example. 
She has been abroad three times, and is 
now planning to go over to Paris for 
more serious study. 





Near to Every Woman. 


One of the subjects that comes up for 
the most frequent discussion is, “ What 
shall we do with our girls?” 

From time to time this has been 
touched upon in the columns of the 
Farmhouse, but numerous letters re- 
cently received have thrust the question 
again upon our attention, 

One mother writes from the Pacific 
Slope and asks what she is to do with a 
gitl who is 18 who wants to leave home 
and go into the city. This daughter 
has an academic education, but is fitted 
for no special line of work. 

What would we do? If you are in 
comfortable circumstances, as you lead 
one to infer, keep her at home. If she 
is of “ average or superior intelligence,” 
there must be some one thing in which 
she can learn to excel. It is your duty 
as a mother to look for this especial 
adaptability and do all in your power 
to cultivate it to usefulness. We quote 
from a former article written for the 

Farmhouse upon this same theme: 

Some of the more thoughtful Americans 
deplore the fact that so many of our farmers’ 
daughters look upon it as the hight of their 
ambition to learn stenography or bookkeep- 
ing or typewriting, and leave the farm for a 
city life. It isone of the greatest menaces 
to America to-day. Home ties are severed, 
and in fierce competition of our great cities it 


is well nigh impossible to buy the actual ne- 
cessities of life. They may not succeed; and, 


the only outlet, to matrimony. This is al- 
ways demoralizing to a nation. 

It is much better to stay where you are 
known. And if it is so you can be spared, 
and you are anxious to do something, go over 
to your neighbor who has no daughter and 
help her with the housework. If you are a 
true lady you will be one in a kitchen at $2 
a week just as well as in the city behind a 
counter or at a desk at $6. In one place you 
have the freedom and health of a country 
life, surrounded by friends; in the other you 
are among strangers, making scarcely enough 
to keep soul and body together, in an atmos- 
phere that is just about as far from homelike 
as can be imagined. 

If you do not care for housework, and there 
is no healthier employment, teach school in 
your own or adjoining district, or learn dress- 
making and see to it that the ‘‘ neighborhood ”’ 
is well supplied with tastefully-made gowns. 
If these words can strengthen the mothers in 
their determination to keep the girls at home, 
their mission will be fulfilled. Shopkeepers 
are only too glad to get the bright faces of 
coantry lassies behind their counters. Hail 
the day when any kind of labor will be looked 
upon as respectable, and the servant problem 
will solve itself by those of us who are physic- 
ally adapted to it, will enter it in as business- 
like manner as we do any of the numerous 
other ones, and will strive to perfect ourselves 
in it, so that the highest wages may be ob- 
tained. Mothers, keep your girls at home. 
If they have not the frills of their city sisters, 
they have what is of infinitely more use to the 
world at large—health. 

There is a large grain of truth in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

‘* It the women of the cities who advertise for 
plain sewing or who support their husbands 
by taking in washing, were at home on their 
fathers’ farms, with no more than two or three 
acres at their disposal, they could farm it to 
poultry, flowers, or small fruits, so as to gain 
a better income, better health, and a satisfy- 
ing sense of respectability worth more than 
both these.’’ 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 





We shall see worn— 
Speckled straw shapes in colors re- 
minding one of a trout’s back. 
High Spanish combs of shell or silver. 
New designs in children’s white 
aprons. 
Steel trimmings in beads and spangles 
in band effects. 
Serpentine daggers of shell or cellu- 
loid for the hair. 
Braid and jet bead combinations for 
dress trimmings. 
Pink and blue lawns, striped with 
black hair lines and made up with a 
white guimpe of nainsook tucks and in- 
sertion for little girls’ Summer afternoon 
frocks. 
Lace-edged and enlarged Windsor 
ties to supply the present fad for neck- 
ties and bows of every description. 
Black and white wool braid, striped 
and black moire ribbon{of very narrow 
widths, velvet ribbon, open cotton laces, 
insertion and embroidery for trimming 
small girls’ and misses’ dresses, 

A SENSIBLE DRESS. 
This is of dark blue, and is trimmed 
with black braid. The shoulder cape 
makes an inexpensive wrap, and makes 
the suit more generally useful, The hat 





may be of color to match the dress, or it 
may be of black, with a little yellow 
lace added, and two or three magenta 
roses put on to brighten it up. The dress 
should not be made to touch, and may 
be made with three, or five, or seven 
good breadths, to suit the taste and style 
of the wearer. 


OVERSKIRTS, 


Overskirts may be classified as of 
three kinds: The first, and one of the 
most promising styles, is an outer skirt 
shaped precisely like the under skirt, 
and cut away at the bottom to fall in 
deep points all the way round the skirt, 
or with a point or two in front and two 
in the back, showing in the shortest 
places nearly half a yard of the under- 
skirt. 

The second style is formed on what 
used to be called the apron overskirt, 
and has a short, slightly-draped front 
breadth, with long, straight breadths at 


Seulty ultra, and may not find general 
vor. 

Finally, there is the redingote over- 
skirt, and it takes no prophet or daugh- 
ter of a prophet to foretell that this 
graceful, genteel fashion is bound to be- 
come popular. Its revers will be sharply 
pointed, according to the new Robes 
pierre model; its lining will be silk 
and sumptuous, and its decorations will 
be of fur, braiding or guimp, modestly 
arranged. It possesses the unusual ad- 
vantage of being becoming to both stout 
and slim figures, 

The greatest lesson that woman has 
yet to learn is to think before she 
speaks. In comparison with the thought- 
less tongue, the pen in a woman’s hand 
is as harmless as a dove. 

Too prevalent in these days is the 
spirit of thoughtless and cruel criticism 
among women. Thoughtlessness of 
speech has done more to injure the gen- 
tler being than any other single element. 
It has stood in the way of her progress ; 
it has placed her innumerable times in 
false positions; it has judged her as being 
cold, where, in reality, she was affection- 
ate; cruel, where she was gentle. It is 
the one inconsistency in woman’s nature 
that has baffled many who are anxious 
to believe in her. 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


One Satisfied Woman. 


EpiTrorR FARMHOUSE: Having seen a copy 
of THE AMERICAN FARMER of Feb. 1, I was 
so much pleased with its contents I decided 
to try and avail myself of your generous offer 
to send the paper to women who would send 
one-half column of reading matter. 

Now, I am a farmer’s wife, and have 
been for many years, and I consider it a 
noble calling. I know some complain and 
call a farmer’s wife nothing less than a 
drudge; but, as for myself, I do not look at it 
in that light. I know some have a hard life; 
and where is there one, no matter what their 
calling may be, whose path is always strewn 
with roses, or who at some time in life does 
not have dark, cloudy days? This is my ex- 
perience. I have seen many dark and trying 
days, but the sun always seemed to shine 
with renewed splendor after the clouds had 
passed away. 

I shall be glad to send you any recipes for 
cooking or lace patterns, or to give any advice 
in regard to farming that might be of any 
benetit to farmers’ wives. We have a farm 
of 150 acres, keep seven horses, nine cows, a 
goat, and sheep. I have been carrying on the 
farm myself for the past year; have city 
boarders in the Summer. Our cottage is 
called Sunny Side. If you think this worthy 
of notice, shall be pleased to hear from you. 
—Mrs. Eva M. WAKEFIELD, Essex County. 


A New Use for a Barrel. 


EpItoR FARMHOUSE: A copy of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER of a recent date fell into 
my hands, with which I am so very much 
pleased I have decided to try for the year’s 
subscription of your offer to women who 
would send one-half column of available 
matter, but have procrastinated, fearing the 
dreaded waste basket would be my reception; 
but venture at last, and in case this is not re- 
jected I shall call often, as I have a great 
many tried recipes for canning and preserv- 
ing, also lace patterns, which I would like to 
contribute. 

Iam a farmer’s wife and live on a farm, 
and am greatly interested in anything per- 
taining to the farm, garden or poultry yard. 
I wish to tell the readers of a receptacle for 
soiled clothes which I have made. Take a 
flour barrel and line it with newspapers on 
the inside and cover the outside with wall 
paper. Take two strips of wood, tack on the 
underside of the head to fasten together, 
cover with wall paper, take a spool and drive 
a nail through it into the head to lift it by, 
and you havea neat cover.—L. B., Kentucky. 











~ Household Dresses. 


EpiITroR FARMHOUSE: I have often won- 
dered why so many women wi/l go about in the 
morning looking like animated scarecrows ; 
wearing calico gowns from which every vestige 
of color has fled, or dress up in dresses which 
have outlived their usefulness; with their 
hair either guiltless of combing and brushing, 
or screwed up in the tightest, most unbecom- 
ing fashion; and shoes provided with ventila- 
tion at the toes, and looking as though they 
had been scoured by the dust of ages. 

How can they take any comfort of their 
lives, with the consciousness of making so 
disagreeable and disreputable an appearance ? 
Or how can they avoid a constant, wearing, 
gnawing fear that someone whose opinion they 
value will ‘‘come’’ unexpectedly, and see 
them in such guise ? 

I have thought on the subject a good deal, 
and I have arrived at the conclusion that while 
there is such a thing as indigo-blue calico at 
seven cents a yard, there is no excuse for any 
woman wearing faded calico or discarded 
finery, unless she be steeped in the direst 

verty. 

I think this same blue calico is a boon which 
many do not appreciate. It fades hardly at 
all, if washed with average carefulness, and 
therefore keeps its good looks to the last. I 
know a woman who has just made herself two 
wrappers of it, and they look so neat I should 
think others might like to make similar ones. 
They are both cut Mother Hubbard, with the 
circular yoke, and are worn with a belt. 
One, in which the figure is small and unob- 
trusive, is trimmed around the yoke, upper 
edge of cuff, edge of collar and each edge of 
the belt, with two rows of fine, white feather 
stitching, done with tambour cotton, No. 16, 
two spools for five cents. The other wrapper, 
which has more white in it, is trimmed in the 
same manner, with white novelty braid, 
stitched on at both edges, at a cost of 12 
cents. 

With a dress like this, clean, whole apron, 
hair smooth and not too severely plain, boots 
that have been tapped, toe-capped, and blacked 
—with mens’ blacking if one cannot afford 
the liquid dressing—and that possess their 
full complement of buttons, no woman need 
tremble and turn pale when a knock is heard 
at the door; she need not shudder at her own 
image in the glass; she will not inspire her 
husband with terror and disgust. On the 
contrary, she will retain her self-respect, walk 
erect before her fellowmen, and be a pleasant 
object to contemplate. 


Hat Rack, 

EpIToR FARMHOUSE: A handsome hat 
rack for your hall may be made at home. Get 
asmooth board about 20 inches square. Saw 
out an opening in the center for a small 
square looking-glass, Bevel both edges of 
the board, stain the board walnut or cherry 
color, and varnish it. Puta large brass hook 
in each corner to. hang the hats on, and hang 
the hat rack cornerwise, or diamond shape. 
If you have no small looking-glass that you 
can use for this, buy a cheap one, remove it 
from the frame and fasten it into the opening 
in the hat rack. 

A PRETTY WORK BASKET. | 

A work basket can be crocheted of coarse 
knitting cotton. Make it the same shape of 
the article you wish to use for a mold, and just 
large enough to fit over it. A brown baking 
dish of pretty shape, or a small, rather deep 
bake , will answer the purpose. The 
crochet pattern should be close except at the 
edge, where it should be open. It is much 
— if spaces are left to weave narrow rib- 

min. Starch it stiff, and after stretching 
it upon the dish place it in the oven to dry. 
When taken from the oven remove the crochet 











*eo proud to go home, they look forward, as 


the back. However, this style is de 


Have some shellac ready 


and varnish the biket Then, the 


et with it. 
ribbon should be woven in and out of the 
spaces left for it;and where the two ends 
meet tie a pretty The basket may be 
lined or not, as y Prefer. 
SLIPPER CASE. 

Cut a shield-shaped piece of pasteboard 16 
inches long by 12 inches wide. Cover the 
front part with plush or velvet, and the back 
with cambric. Cut two pieces of pasteboard 
the proper shape for the Font part, and cover 
just like the back. Then join them to the 
back, neatly rounding them at the top so there 
will be room for theslipper. A narrow quilt- 
ing of ribbon should be put on all around the 
edges, and sew ribbons on both the upper 
corners to hang it up by. 

A pretty flower design, a monogram, or the 
initials may be embroidered or painted on the 


front parts. 

A PAPER HOLDER. 
Get two boards such as dress goods are 
wrapped on. One should be about three 
inches wider than the other. Saw them the 
desired length. For end pieces cut two pieces 
of leather so that they will be three inches 
wide across the top and one inch at the bot- 
tom. They should be as long as the widest 
piece of board, which should be the back ot 
your paper holder. Fasten the edges of the 
leather to the boards with brass-headed tacks. 
Stain both boards walnut, or cheery color, or 
paint them black, then varnish. Put two 
screw eyes in the top of the widest board, 
about an inch from the ends, and tie cord in 
them to hang it up by.—Marky. 


Arrangement of a Room. 

There should be rythm toa room. It 
should be like music and should express 
what is in the mind of the one who ar- 
ranged it. Of course, with a great mul- 
titude of housekeepers this can only be 
done imperfectly. There is the old rock- 
ing chair. Is there any greater boon to 
a tired mother than a big, old-fashioned 
rocking-chair? She has learned to love 
the very scratches on it. But somehow 
it seems to haunt her by reason of the 
fact that it doesn’t look as nice as the 
new one down at the store. Meanwhile 
the old rocking-chair remains as unat- 
tractive as ever. 

But the day comes when the idea be- 
gins to impress itself upon her that white 
enamel paint and gilding and a gray- 
green velveteen cushion will transform 
the chair into the quaintest, most charm- 
ing one imaginable, and the new gown 
is selected from a trifle cheaper goods, 
and the chair becomes a substantial fact. 
I wonder if anyone ever did such a thing 
as that? 

Well, well, they say that when a 
woman really and seriously wants any- 
thing she can contrive to get it. Upon 
that point I am not certain, but surely 
there is one thing that can be done, and 
that is to arrange things. Some people 
who have really beautiful furniture do 
not know how to arrange it to any ad- 
vantage. One should find out just how 
high the window shade must be to soften 
the light that falls across the choicest 
picture ; should observe what articles can 
stand a strong light, and what ones most 
require a corner which will be charitable 
to their defects and shortcomings. Nor 
should the time be considered wasted, 
even if the idea’ grows upon one, as it is 
sure to do after a few triumphs have 
been achieved. 

One rule which a writer recommends, 
is that when one enters a room nothing 
should attract attention by undue promi- 
nence. A second rule is that every arti- 
cle in the room should have an object, if 
possible, for being there. 








Kitchen Steam is Bad. 

Specialists on throat diseases are be- 
ginning to take unusual interest in culi- 
nary methods. They advise a kitchen 
quarantine on wash days and boiled din- 
ner day, giving as a reason that the 
steam from boiling clothes and pickled 
meats that require much heat produces 
niany illnesses of the respiratory organs 
and aggravates slight or chronic diseases 
of the nose, throat and lungs. Patients 
are advised to vacate apartments having 
dark or ill-ventilated kitchens, and to 
keep all babies and afling children out 
of the kitchen when cooking is going on. 





To Clean Carpets. 

To restore a faded or soiled carpet 
to its original luster, first beat thoroughly 
and then apply the following mixture ; 
Shave a pound of curd soap into a sauce- 
pan, adding two quarts of water; sim- 
mer until dissolved, add a couple of 
ounces of salts of tartar, and mix 
throughly; rub the carpet thoroughly 
with it; then rub with cold water and 
then with coarse, dry cloths. 


Very Exact. 

A woman visiting in Ireland was de- 
lighted with a certain hot cake served at 
breakfast. From the native cook of her 
hostess she duly got the recipe: “ You 
must take more than you’d think of 
flour, ma’am, just what you’d know of 
butter, the slightest taste in life of baking 
powder and the fill of the small jug of 
milk.” 


Aluminium in Dressmaking. 

The French couturieres are somewhat 
in advance of the American dressmaker 
in making aluminium perform its duty 
in the modern ‘gown, says Hardware. 
They place in the bottom of the skirt, 
about two inches above the hem, a hoop of 
that metal, perfectly supple, and of course 
extremely light. ° It is‘concealed by a rib- 
bon matching thé color of the lining to 
the dress. It is‘the: best material made 
up in this mannér to use for the purpose 
of making the skirt hang well and grace- 
fully, and its adoption is a tribute to 
the shrewdness of thé foreign dressmaker. 


Cheapest Lands in the World 
Considering the quick'cultivation, varied 
productions of high quality, and prac- 
tically no time fromthe great markets of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, etc., are in 
the famous fruit belt of Michigan, along 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. A 
populated region with schools, churches, 
railroads, steamboat lines, telegraphs. 
Millions of people to buy all fruit, vege- 
tables, garden truck as fast as it grows, 
and transportation ready, quick and 
cheap enough to get it tothem. $5 to 
$20 per acre. rite to B. F. Popple, 
G. E. Agt. C. & W. M. R’y, 875 B’way, 
New York, or West Mich. Land Co., 














work from the dish, when it will be found to 


Muskegon, Mich. Mention this paper. 


Housekeeping; or, What is the Differ- 
ence ? 


No careful observer has failed to be 
impressed with the fact that there are 
some women who will make an orderly, 
comfortable and homelike place out of 
the most unpromising material which cir- 
cumstances may assign them; and, on 
the other hand, there are those with fine 
ability, multiplied conveniences, and un- 
limited means who extend the domain of 
waste and disorder, and make the daily 
abode anything but pleasant and home- 
like. What makes the difference? We 
are accustomed to say that it is “ natural 
ability,” and that no amount of study or 
training will very much help the mat- 
ter; just as we formerly thought that 
the fine arts—music, drawing, etc.— 
belonged of birthright to the compara- 
tively few. But it is demonstrable that 
the individual who cannot sing, draw or 
play the piano is the exception, not the 
rule. Why not, then, as well believe 
that the art of housekeeping belongs of 
right to every wife and mother, and set- 
tle the question at once by turning our 
attention to it with a real determination 
to solve its problems and master its diffi- 
culties as we would those of any other 
science, and no longer lay our mistakes 
and failures to the foolish idea that 
housekeeping is something that but few 
can master, and our mistakes and fail- 
ures are chargeable to our mothers, 
grandmothers, and great-grandmothers. 

Having lived some time in a place 
where the excellent provisions made by 
our Government for agricultural col- 
leges are taken advantage of, and hav- 
ing witnessed what is possible for the 
average girl, by a course in domestic 
economy, under the instruction of a 
skilful professor who not only teaches 
the theory of housekeeping, but the 
practice as well, down to the minutest 
detail, I feel justified in saying, without 
prophetical assumption, that the time is 
not far distant when we shall rate good 
housekeeping among the “fine arts ”— 
value first-class cookery above second- 
class painting or piano playing, and feel 
as thoroughly ashamed of ignorance of 
household economy as of lacking ac- 
quaintance with correct English or a 
familiarity with the current topics of the 
day. 

The problem for those living, as I do, 
where daily illustrations of the advance 
in housekeeping are given, is not a diffi- 
cult one; but to those who are isolated, 
who live in the rural districts and have 
few advantages of intercourse with others, 
the question may very naturally arise, 
How shall such be able to overcome the 
difficulties, amd master the principles 
which will enable them to take their 
places among those who are afforded 
superior advantages? I can see but two 
ways out of the difficulty: First, by the 
use of books written on the subject of 
housekeeping ; and these are constantly 
multiplying on every hand, and cover 
every possible phase of the subject. I 
know I shall be met with the objection 
that books on this subject are, almost of 
necessity, largely theoretical, and are 
written for the greater part by those who 
are not confronted with limited means, 
unfavorable surroundings; but rather by 
educated housekeepers, instructors in 
domestic economy and others who have 
the “native intuition ” for the art, and 
who do not seem to write in the spirit 
adapted to the needs of the less informed 
and average housekeeper of the laboring 
class) There is much truth in these ob- 
jections; nevertheless, much valuable 
knowledge is to be gained from this 
source, and no woman who desires to 
keep abreast of the times in her profes- 
sion can well afford to be without the 
helps which the various books on this 
subject will afford. 

Second, and, it seems to me, a much 
more practical and efficient means of 
accomplishing this desirable end, is by 
the use of the weekly press) The many 
periodicals published in the interests of 
the home and the fireside may be made, 
if they are not so already, a means for 
the dissemination of the principles of the 
subject in hand that shall be almost 
universal in its influence; and the value 
of this means is enhanced, first, be- 
cause the matter is fresh and up with the 
times. Books cannot be revised every 
month nor scarcely every year, hence 
the information is often of little present 
value, because this like other sciences is 
making rapid progress ; indeed, it may be 
doubted whether there is a subject before 
the American people that is advancing 
in the right direction as rapidly as this. 

The information found in the periodi- 
cals of the day is furnished at a price 
that places them within the reach of the 
poorest, while the books, on account of 
the prices, are not accessible to all. My 
thought is this: Let as many women as 
feel an interest in this matter agree to 
monopolize, say, a certain portion, for in- 
stance, of THE AMERICAN FarMER—I 
know I am presuming on the good nature 
of the publishers; but granted that sub- 
scriptions could be added so that a part 
might be set aside every issue, then let 
us write articles, tell experiences, state 
difficulties, ask questions, answer inquir- 
ies, propose subjects for discussion, and 
give rules and recipes, and it seems to me 
the time would not be far distant when 
this matter of the care of the home could 
be lifted from the low rank of drudgery 
and placed along with the noble and 
fine arts, and every wife and mother 
would take delight in making home 
what it was intended to be, a very para- 
dise on earth. Who will second my 
motion ?—Mrs. C. R. Waters, 8. D. 





There once was a dashing young Mr., 
Who met with his friend’s pretty Sr. 
*T was love at first sight, 
So ’tis pleasure to write 
That he puckered up courage and Kr. 
—Boston Traveller. 





A Waste ob Time. 


Yo’ kin lead a horse to water, but yo’ cannot 
make bim drink; 

Yo’ kin send d@ fool to college, but yo’ cannot 
make him t’ink; 

Yo’ may keep yo’r daughter strummin’ from 
morn till afternoon, 

But yo’ can’t mak’r a player ef she hain’t got 





any tune. 
—Kzachange. 


EXCHANGE. 


A Departure. 


For the greater convenience of our 
readers of the Farmhouse, it has been 
decided by the editor that a new depart- 
ment must be started including a wide 
range of subjects. 

It is to be known as the Farmhouse 
Exchange, and is open to all subscribers’ 
families, and especially to the contrib- 
utors to Women’s Wisdom. 

It is hoped that this department will 
be of the greatest good to all interested 
in the work of helping each other. It 
must not be understood as a medium of 
advertising for sale the goods of any 
one; but if Mrs. K., of Nebraska, has 
20 pieced blocks that she does not need, 
and wishes to exchange them for five 
yards of inch and a half edging croch- 
eted of No. 36 white thread, she may 
state so briefly in a letter to the Farm- 
house, and it will be published, with her 
full address, in the Exchange. 

If Mrs. M., of Connecticut, wishes to 
make the exchange, she immediately 
opens correspondence with Mrs. K. on 
the subject, and here the Exchange 
drops the matter. And so on with 
books and birds, and pictures and plants, 
seeds, and anything that one house- 
keeper may have that she is willing to 
give in exchange for some one thing. 

DIRECTIONS. 
State as briefly as possible what article 
you have. 

State plainly what you will take in 
exchange for it. 

Give your full name and address at 
the end of the communication. 

At the upper left hand corner of the 
first page of the letter state the name of 
the subscriber through whom you write. 


FURTHER INQUIRY. 

Will ‘‘Tilda’’ please tell me what ‘‘Green- 
wich lye’’ is, and if any other kind will do? 
We cannot get it in this vicinity, and since 
reading her recipe I would like to tryit. We 
live on a sheep ranch and throw away many 
pounds of tallow that might be converted into 
a useful commodity.—Mrks. MARY GREEN, 
Lacy, Mont. 

In this case “ Tilda” will see an op- 
portunity of doing another woman a 
favor by dropping a postal to the above 
address giving the desired information. 

Will the person who mailed a manu- 
script to the Farmhouse signed Mrs. 
Laura Ball please give her Postoffice 
address ?—Epitor FARMHOUSE. 











(Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—ED.] 


TATTED EDGE, 


This edge is made with 2 shuttles and in 3 
rows. Make lower row first. Fill both 
shuttles and fasten ends of shuttle threads 
together. 

1. With 1 shuttle make a ring of 3 dk, 1 p, 
3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3dk (according to full 
instructions given in No. 1, Barbour’s Prize 
Series); this ring and all others made should 
be fastened so that when the edging is stretched 
the ring will not pull apart. To do this, with 
a crochet-needle draw the thread under the 
ring where the knots meet to form the circle, 
through the loop tormed by doing this pass 
the shuttle, then draw thread tight. Now 


turn the ring so that the middle picot will be 
downward, pass thread from the other shuttle 





over the hand, winding around little finger, 
for hand thread, and with the same shuttle 
used for ring make * 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, join to 
last p of ring just made, again using the 2 
shuttles, make 3 dk, 1 p,3 dk. With shuttle 
used to make Ist ring (which for convenience 
we will call ring thread) make 3 dk, join to 
middle p of 1st ring, 6 dk, 1 p, 6 dk, 1 p, 3 
dk, fasten; with 2 shuttles make 3 dk, 1 p, 3 
dk; with ring thread make 3 dk, join to last 
p of previous ring, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 
1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk; 
fasten; with 2 shuttles make 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 
and with ring thread 3 dk, join to last p of 
previous ring, * 3 dk, 1 p, repeat from last * 
7 times, 3 dk, fasten; with 2 shuttles make 3 
dk, 1 p, 3 dk; with ring thread, 3 dk, join to 
last p of previous ring, * 3 dk, 1 p, repeat 
from last * 5 times, 3 dk, fasten; with 2 
shuttles, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk; with ring thread, 3 
dk, join to last p of previous ring, 6 dk, 1 p, 
6 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, fasten; with 2 shuttles, 3 dk, 
1 p, 3 dk with ring thread, 3 dk, join to last 
p of previous ring, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk. 
Repeat from Ist *. 

2. Join thread from both shuttles together, 
join 1 thread to middle p of Ist group of 3 dk, 
1 p, 3 dk made with 2 shuttles, in previous 
row; * with 2 shuttles make 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 
1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk; with ring 
thread make 3 dk, 1 p, 5 dk, join to p in 
middle of 2d group of 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, of 
previous row, 2 dk, join to middle p of 3d 
group, 5 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, fasten (for con- 
venience, call this ring No. 1); with 2shuttles 
make 3 dk; now with upper thread make 
ring of 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 
fasten; with 2 shuttles make 3 dk; with ring 
thread make 3 dk, join to last p in ring No.1, 
5 dk, join to p in middle of 4th group, 2 dk, 
join to middle p of 5th group, 5 dk, 1 p, 3 dk 
fasten (call this ring No. 2); with 2 shuttles 
make 3 dk, with the upper thread, 3 dk, join 
to last p of small ring, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 
dk, fasten; with 2 shuttles, 3 dk; with ring 
thread, 3 dk, join to last p of ring No. 2, 5 
dk, join to middle p of 6th group, 2 dk, join 
to middle p of 7th group, 5 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 
fasten; with 2 shuttles make 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 
1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, join to middle 
p of 8th group. Repeat from *. 

3. Join threads from both shuttles; * with 
ring thread make 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, join to third 
p in long group made with 2 shuttles in 
previous row, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, fasten (call this 
ring A); with two shuttles make 3 dk, 1 p, 3 
dk; with ring thread 3 dk, join to last p of 
ring A, 3 dk, join to middle p of small ring in 
row below, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, fasten (call this 
ring B); with 2 shuttles make 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk; 
with ring thread 3 dk, join to last pof ring B, 
3 dk, join to middle p of ring in row below, 3 
dk, 1 p, 3 dk, fasten (call this ring C); with 
2 shuttles 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, with ring thread 
3 dk, join to last p of ring C, 3 dk, join to 2d 
p of long group below, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 
fasten; with 2 shuttles, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 





3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 3 dk, 1 p, 8 dix 
Repeat from *. 
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ite Skin. » 
Have you freckles, moth, black-heads 5 
® blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, e 
@ tetter, or anyother cutaneous blemish? 9) 
Do you want a quick, permanent and ab- @ 
@ solut¢ly infallible cure, FREE OF COST ®) 

to introduce it? Something new, pure, 
mild and so harmless a child can use or ¢) 
drink it with perfect safety. Ifso,send @ 
@ your full Post-office address to ®) 





* MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, rr 
S 134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ®) 
ee AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, es 


Or DALILMALALOLALAVALALES» 


When writing mention this paper. 








A PRETTY RUG. 


We have taken your paper one year, 
and feel as though we would be rather 
lonesome without it. So I will try to 
write a sufficiently interesting and avail- 
able half column to secure the paper for 
me one year. I will tell the sisters who 
have no more pocket money than they 
know what to do with how I made a 
pretty yet inexpensive rug. Procure a 
coffee sack (I used a phosphate sack), 
rip it open and cut in strips about five 
or six inches wide. Ravel these strips 
lengthwise, leaving from six to eight 
threads in the middle of the strips. 
After they were raveled I colored one- 
half the strips dark-green and the other 
half scarlet with Diamond Dyes for 
cotton. I then took a piece of old carpet 
the size I wished for my rug and sewed 
the strips on the carpet very closely to- 
gether, lettiag the fringed edzes stand 
up. I used the green for a border and 
the scarlet in the center. This makes a 
prettier rug than one would think. 

I will also give the sisters a recipe for 
bluing we have used for a number of 
years, and think both economical and 
handy. Take one ounce of Prussian blue 
and put in one quart of clear rain water. 
Add one-quarter ounce of pulverized 
oxalic acid. A teaspoonful of this 
mixture is enough for an ordinary wash- 
ing. This should stand some time before 
using. 

Here is something the children like 
and don’t hurt older people either: Roll 
some puff paste or good pie dough out 
thin. Cut in small diamonds and bake 
in a moderately quick oven. When 
done turn the diamonds into vessel large 
enough to amply hold them. Have 
ready some sugar taffy and pour it over 
them while hot. Stir up quickly. Pile 
high in a dish and garnish with raisins 
or small candies—A Sister. 


For the Home Table. 
SOFT GINGER CAKE. 


One tablespoonful of ginger; one 
coffeecupful of molasses; one-half coffee- 
cupful of boiling water; one-half coffee- 
cupful of melted shortening (beef drip- 
pings best); one heaping teaspoonful of 
soda; one teaspoonful of cinnamons Add 
sifted flour to make as thick as ordinary 
drop cake. Bake in a quick oven. 





GINGER SNAPS. 

One teaspoonful of ginger; one tea- 
spoonful of soda ; three tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water; three tablespoonfuls of 
melted lard; one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon. The same proportion for any 
quantity one may wish to make. Add 
sifted flour, stir well, then mix hard; 
roll thin, and bake in quick oven.—sS, 
K. M. 


POT ROAST OF MUTTON. 


Buy a shoulder of mutton, instructing 
the butcher to take out the bones, which 
must be kept for soup. Over the inside 
of the meat put a few bits of bacon and 
sprinkle over it salt, black pepper, 
minced parsley and a little thyme, if 
you have it. Roll the meat closely 
round, bind it with a string and put into 
a stew pan in which has been heated a 
tablespoonful of butter. Turn the meat 
quickly, to brown all over, then add 
boiling water to half cover. Put around 
the meat some small onions, two carrots 
in quarters and a small turnip in slices, 
a little salt and a couple of cloves. Let 
all come to a boil, then place in a slow 
oven and let it stew gently till done. 
Remove the meat to a hot platter, ar 
range the vegetables about it, stir 
smoothly into the gravy in the pot a 
tablespoonful of flour, let it boil two or 
three minutes, adding salt or pepper if 
needed, and pour the gravy over the 
meat, 

A STEAM PUDDING. 

Take one cup of thick sour cream, one 
cup of buttermilk, in which dissolve one 
teaspoon of saleratus, one saltspoon of 
salt, one cup of fruit fresh or canned. 
Add flour to make very stiff and steam 
two hours. - To be eaten with dip of 
cream and sugar.—E. M. M. 

A SIMPLE CAKE. 


Two eggs, one cup of sugar, one-hali 
cup of butter, four tablespoons of sweet 
milk, three teaspoons of baking powder. 
Flavor to taste. Will write more in the 
near future—Lucy J. McKrIx.ey, 
Athens County, O. 


GYPSY HAM. 


Cut 8 or 10 slices of raw ham thin, 
remove the fat and shape them of equal 
size. Fry them in butter over a brisk 
fire on both sides in a hot dish. Mix 
with butter a large handful of bread- 
crumbs and a tablespoonful of vinegar; 
heat it quite hot, adding the juice of s 
slice of onion, and pour on each side of 
ham. 
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i ROWN. 
MUMMY B 
—_—_o————— 
a Story of Pre-Existence. 
_— 
~~ / i SHARDSON picked up 
a \ the soft little eylinder and 
“ fT jy J ked at it again. 
«e “ What did you call it?” 
Sh ca Nhe asked. “Mummy 
\/ wn.” replied Knowlton, 
- ~ kin abrt sh‘ron between 
: - and touching the can- 
. nnd ins dly is,” remarked 
, +t where does the mummy 
my boy,” returned the 
» his eyes and putting | 


le to observe the effect | 
« Pecause it is made 
lovptian mummies, and it 
t colors we have.” 
the tube back upon 
rored studio table, and 


_ “you may count me 
me a painter, when it 
| men’s bodies to make 
I'd be afraid they would 


| Knowlton, laughing; 
dead for anything 
iay be sure, and if 
to feeling they never 
how I am using this 
upon this French- 
) you suppose any well 
uild like to have 
a foreigner in any such 
ew it?” 
wse not. * * * The 
_too,” remarked Richard- 
lis hands deep into his 
rveying his friend’s work 
wit { an uneducated critic, 
can't be said of the 


le too 


| ) 


nw 


<All} 
‘ Lilit 


yom appearances. And 
by - that be, Francis,” he 
a v, “you've made that tall 


{ cood likeness of you! 
K rugged his shoulders. 
a his face was something 
lil answered, “ but as that is 

f ours I have not given 
cht. What I am striy- 
| picture, not portraits, 





nl ze something from it, 
? ns, Richardson, it has 

cise of dire necessity, and 
that’s all there is to it!” 

Rent not paid?” asked his friend. 
«That's too hal—I’ve been there myself, 
and thn it is a very uncomfortable 
thing t hanging over one As 
long 1 climb up and down the 
¥ d thus avoid meeting the 
ja 1 the stairs, life is made en- 





d it with you, I suppose” 
isn’t a water pipe within 20 | 
my window. No, I must sell, or | 
.so—the mummy brown, again, | 
if vou please!” 
tichardson handed the paint to him | 
ouce more, somewhat gingerly. “I can’t | 
hel) feeling I’m dealing with a piece of | 
Q | body,” he said, coloring at 
u's pitying look, “and I should 
t you would do the same, believing, 


<° 5 


Rs ; you do, in transmigration 
tion, and all that sort of 
for instance, that you 
V : picture with a piece of 
. thers body, when he was an 
] U years ago = 
still, returned Knowlton, 
By £aitsh supply of the paint out 
uy > palette, “my own old time 
body, As he spoke, he touched 
thi h the tip of one finger, and 
@ shy { same time passed over 
him, ¢ him strangely pale and 
8h) 
“Yea, | ‘lo, what's wrong?” ex- 
: 1 Richa , noticing the change 
\ <—I1 don’t know—a touch of 
Vertis Sf cturned the painter, 
- iselly, “J—what were you say- 
_ uly that if your supposition were 
% | t of the two bodies—the 
" Wand -would make itself felt 
‘rs sid Knowlton, smiling again 
and returning to his work; “but I do 
Dot ia transmigration to that ex- 
te! ir fellow. There is a line, 
y ‘, that even we fanatics have to 
d ‘I rather imagine it is some- 
Wi ir that point in this case. But, 
“* the subject, will you be at the 
- hight, as usual? If Mra Me- 
. ld happen to take it into 
~ head to ask me to pay or 
: Vl have to realize on some of 
x ial property, and as I don’t 
: best places in town, I want 
ie tue around, Won't object, 
in the least. My services are 
: your disposal, and I’ll be at the 
‘ alter seven or eight. And 
en tear myself away; so until 


1 end of the sentence was 
: © slight slam of the door as 
. Phe artist listened until 
. * triend’s retreating foot- 

ad into the murmurous 
creat tenement in which 
then going softly to the 
( t he turned the key in it. 
| ‘to the table, he drew his 
ip to it and cast a furtive 
t the unhomelike room and 
shadows that lurked in 


t] : 


na ‘y corners, Then, with com- 
dy... ul “nd trembling hands, he 
ep jsiet to him and gently pressed 
brows uty the little daub of mummy 
\ _ Upon it. 
th : a thrill shot up his arm, shaking 
aid fa — centers of his body as it 
pr tes making him shudder again 
the chair helt as he sank back into 
ronten ‘ae f unconscious. In another 
a ; aaa dusk filled the room, 
furniture yy qt’, familiar pieces of 


their ¢ and draperies seemed to lose 
‘smiliarity and to take new shapes 


and colors unto themselves, With star- 
ing eyes he strove to pierce the mist that 
half obscured his-vision, and to shake off 
the weird feeling that had seized upon 
him, but gradually the lids dropped and 
closed, and to his distended nostrils there 
came, as he lost consciousness, a faint, 
sweet odor which even then he 
nized—the smell of cedar, pitch, and 
myrrh. How long the terrible dream 
which followed lasted he could not know, 
but at last he awoke to life again, and 
struggling to his feet he staggered to the 
window, threw it open, and let the faint 
breath of air stirring in the courtyard far 
below sweep up past him into the dark 
room behind. The dusk was just falling 
over the city, and far, far below him he 
could hear the tenement’s inhabitants of 
the first and second floors preparing their 
evening meal, singing and cursing by 
turns as the preparation pleased or dis- 
pleased them. The night air cooled his 
fevered face and refreshed him, however, 
and the great heads of perspiration that 
had gathered on his forehead were gone 
as he turned back to the room again. 

“IT am a fool!” he exclaimed im- 
patiently, “and hungry, I dare say. No 
wonder I imagine things!” and catching 
up the worn soft hat that lay beside his 
tumbled bed he hurried out into the 
hall and down the weary length of stairs 
to the street. 

But as he closed the door a small, 
heavy bladed dirk, upon a shelf directly 
over the spot where he had hastily 
shoved the unfinished picture and its 
easel, jarred by his haste, whirled slowly 
around until it rested upon the very edge 
of the shelf, where it balanced to and 
fro and trembled in the little breeze that 
still puffed in at the open window. 
* * * * * 

Morgan, the favorite story teller of 
the Bohemian Idler’s club, was talking 
as Richardson and the painter came in 
from their journey to the pawnshop, and 
the usual audience of interested listeners 
was collected about him. 

“It may or may not have been a hum- 
bug,” he was saying, with a shrug of his 
shabby genteel shoulders, “but it was 
devilish queer any way you take it. I 
saw the man do it five times, too, and he 
failed but once.” 

“What do you call it—hypnotism ?” 
asked a newcomer. 

“I don’t know; he simply says he 
sensitizes the water and lets you call it 
what you like. First he puts the tum- 
bler of plain hydrant water into one 
room, and he and the subject go into an- 
other. He makes a few passes—that is 
where the hypnotism comes in, I suppose 
—and once the man is under his control 
the Professor walks into the other room 
and stands with his hands over that tum- 
bler of water for perhaps a minute, not 
uttering a sound. Then he sends some 
of us into the room with the sleeping 
subject, and he stays with the rest of the 
witnesses. When everything is ready, 
he tells one of them to take his penknife 
and thrust the blade carefully into the 
water. He does so, and we hear a 
muffled scream from the other room, as 
if the hypnotized man had felt the stab. 
This was repeated three times, and every 
time the subject screamed and twisted 
about in his chair, as if in agony while 
the knife remained in the water. As 
soon as it was removed, the pain ap 
parently ceased, and he rested quietly 
again. I was skeptical of course,” con- 
cluded the talkative Morgan, “and said 
it was all chicanery, but after seeing the 
thing half a dozen times I felt differently, 
and I must say that it is extremely pe- 
culiar, if not mysterious.” 

“What had the subject to say for 
himself when he came to?” asked Rich- 
ardson, who had joined the group. 

“ Very little, except that some one had 
tried to stab him and had succeeded 
three times in sticking a knife into his 
back, he thought.” 

“ And did he know of the tumbler of 
water and its bearing on his hullucina- 
tion?” 

“No, he had been kept in still another 
room when first brought to the house, 
and had not seen or heard of the water.” 

“ That is rather peculiar,” said Rich- 
ardson thoughtfully. “I should like to 
have seen it myself.” As he spoke, 
Knowlton, who had been talking with a 
fellow painter at the other side of the 
smoke filled 100m, started across it in 
answer to a beckoning nod of Richard- 
son’s. He had taken only a few steps, 
however, before he stopped suddenly and 
clutched convulsively at his breast, while 
an inhuman shriek, shrill and piercingly 
loud, burst from his lips. For asecond he 
swayed there in the silence that followed 
—for every man in the room had heard 
the scream, above the talk and laughter, 
and had turned to see what it meant— 
and then his knees bent, and he fell 
heavily upon the roughly carpeted floor, 
an insensible mass. A young physician 
who had been chatting near the fireplace 
hurried forward as Richardson did the 
same, and kneeling at the stricken man’s 
feet he tore open the shirt and put his 
hand over the heart. 

“ He is quite dead, gentleman,” he said 
in a moment, in answer to the inquiring 
looks of those collected about them. Then 
he got to his feet and brushed the dust 
from his trousers. But as they picked 
the lifeless artist carefully up not one 
among the number saw the queer, white 
mark, just over the heart, that came and 
went again like a very old scar. 

The next morning, after hurried ar- 
rangements had been made for the 
funeral by Knowlton’s Bohemian friends, 
Richardson had occasion to return to 
the studio. The door was locked, but 
with a key of his own he let himself in 
without disturbing the awestricken Mrs. 
McGwiginn. ‘The body lay upon the 
bed, beneath a sheet, and the early 
morning light drifted through the broken 
blinds and fell across it with an uncanny 
effect. The visitor went quietly to the 
bed, and turning the sheet back from 
the face looked down into the still 
features of his dead friend. Then he 
covered them again and moved away. 
As he passed the easel, which still stood 


his haste, he turned deathly pale and 
caught at the mantel for support. 

“My God!” he cried, recoiling from 
the painting as if it were alive, and star- 
ing down at it with horror filled eyes. 
Then he hurried past it and threw open 
the shutters, letting a flood of light into 
the room. A stray bit of early sunshine 
fought its way through the grime cover- 
ed window and crept along the floor to 
where the easel stood, doing 80 it 
lighted upon a bright bit of metal that 
caught and reflected the light into Rich- 
ardson’s face. 

Beneath the easel, aa if hiding like a 
common murderer from justice, was the 
heavy dirk, driven into the uncarpeted 
floor an inch. Some night wind, more 
boisterous than the rest, had shaken it 
from the shelf, and plunging downward 
to the floor it had passed directly 
through the painting, not an eighth of an 
inch from the heart of the largest figure 
on the canvas—the mana in the brown 
coat.—Argonaut. 


BEET SUGAR. - 


How It is Manufactured, and the Ex- 
pense. 


Eprtok AMERICAN FARMER: Can you 
give a description of the process of making 
beet sugar, the cost of machinery., ete, fora 
small plant. 

We have some excellent beet land here. 
We raise beets to some extent for feeding 
purposes, and find them splendid. We would 
like to go into the sugar business, if we 
could see our way clear.—H. O. WALKER, 
Harbor Creek, Pa. 

The following is the process’ for mak- 
ing sugar from beets: 

The beets are first conveyed to wash- 
ing-tanks provided with suitable appa- 
ratus for ses them in motion and 
transferring them toward the end 
from which the fresh water enters, in 
order that the whole of the adhering soil, 
together with any sand and pebbles, 
may be completely removed. By asuit- 
able elevator the beets are next taken to 
a point above the center of the battery, 
whence they are dropped into a slicing 
apparatus by which they are sliced into 
pieces of greater or less length and of 
small thickness, so that when placed in 
the cells of the battery they will not lie 
so closely together as to prevent the cir- 
culation of the diffusion juices. The 
slices, commonly called cossettes, next 
pass into the diffusion battery, in which 
the sugar is extracted in the usual way. 
The extracted cossettes are carried 
through a press by which a portion of 
the water is removed, and they are then 
in suitable condition for use as cattle 
food. The diffusion juices are carried to 
carbonatation or saturation tanks, where 
they are treated with from two to three 
per cent. of their weight of lime and 
afterward with carbonic acid until nearly 
all of the lime is precipitated. The 
slightly alkaline juices are next passed 
through filter presses by which the pre- 
cipitated lime and other matter are re- 
moved. The juices pass next to a second 
set of carbonatation tanks in which they 
undergo a treatment in each particular 
similar to the one just mentioned, except 
that the quantity of lime added to the 
second saturation is very small as com- 
pared with that of the first. The re- 
filtered juices from the second satura- 
tion are carried to the multiple-effect 
vacuum-pan and reduced to the condition 
of sirup. The sirups are taken into the 
vacuum strike pan and reduced to sugar 
called masse cuite, containing from six te 
ten per cent. of water. The uncrystal- 
lized sirups together with the water are 
separated from the sugar by the cen- 
trifugals, and form the molasses. The mo- 
lasses is either reboiled and a second 
crop of crystals obtained, or is treated 
in various ways for separating the 
sugar which it still contains. 

It is not practicable, in the present 
state of machinery and knowledge, to 
run a small beet sugar factory with 
profit. Those in Europe cost on an average 
about $200,000, and work up about 23,- 
000 tons of beetsa yeareach. The chief 
expense, after the beets, is for coal and 
freight. ‘They pay an average of $4.90 
for a metric ton (2,220 pounds) of beets, 
and the expense of converting this into 
sugar, including interest on capital invest- 
ed, is $2.94 more, making a total of 
$7.84. The product is valued at $11.10, 
leaving a profit of $3.26, or nearly 50 
per cent. The average net profit on 
each factory in 1890 was $34,240, quite 
a handsome return. A majority of the 
European factories are owned by the farm- 
ers themselves—EpitoR AMERICAN 
FARMER. a 
Four Hundred Dollars from Five Acres. 

F. M. Taylor owns 15 acres of 
ground near Anniston, Ala., and is ex- 
perimenting with diversified crops. Last 
year he gave cotton a fair test. He pre- 
pared threefourths of an acre in the best 
manner, planted it and gave it good cul- 
tivation and raised from it 390 pounds 
of lint cotton, or at the rate of a bale to 
the acre. This sold for seven and seven- 
sixteenths cents per pound. This year 
he expects to make from 4,000 to 6,000 
pounds of tobacco from his five 
acres, and believes it will bring at least 
an average of eight centsa pound. In 
other words, there will be a probable in- 
come of $400 from the five acres. If he 
is successful in realizing half that sum 
the result will show what can be done 
with Southern lands properly cultivat- 
ed.— Manufacturers’ Record. 


The Gipsy Moth. 

When Massachusetts starts in to do 
anything she doesn’t stop at expense. 
She has already spent $245,000 hunting 
down and exterminating the gipsy 
moth, and will appropriate $165,000 
this year, $150,000 next year, and 
$100,000 for the following year for that 
purpose. The Yankees say that the 
gipsy moth must go. 

Still Uncertain. 

“TI am to be married on the 16th,” 
said Maude. 

“To whom?” 

“I don’t know. 














Harry wants me 


to 
to 


elope with him, but I am engaged 











THE GBRDEN. 


Give the peas a light, rich soil. 
Red raspberriesysheyld not be given 
deep cultivation. le 
Do not forget p: seed. A small 
package will yield:etoagh to use all the 
Same ’ pl if 
Many are disca’ the Pole Lima, 
and taking up the Bush Lima Bean as 9 
specialty. a 

Sow celery seed early in April. Tt is 
estimated that one ounce of seed will 
produce about 2,500 plats. 


Never set plants of a poor quality. 
Poor seed will make a taille, but om 
fora single year, while poor plants last 
over many seasons. 

All fruit plants, including trees, should 
haye a generous supply of fine, light- 
colored, fibrous roots, in order to be of a 
vigorous and healthy growth. 


Many gardeners prefer to raise their 
onions from. seed sown in the hot bed, 
and afterward transplant, thus saving 
a good deal of weeding and hoeing. 


For the potato crop, sulphate is thought 
to be much better than muriate of pot- 
ash, for it gives a greater yield and im- 
proves the quality in a higher degree. 


Do not plant potatoes on hard, poorly 
plowed soil, for the crop will be poor, no 
matter how thorough the cultivation or 
how favorable other conditions if the soil 
is not mellowed deep enough. 


The cucumber should not be set in 
open ground until about the middle of 
May or until the weather settles, as it is 
a very tender annual. Plant in June or 
July if you want them for pickles. 


If about to go into small fruit raising, 
conduct it in a clean and accurate 
manner, with good land, and success is 
sure. Raspberry and currant bushes 
should be planted five feet apart each 
way, to allow room for a horse and culti- 
vator. 


Sow eggplants in the hot bed early in 
Spring. Let them have plenty of sun 
and air but shelter from frost, as the 
plants are very tender. The soil should 
be light and very rich, and the plants 
set five feeteach way. This vegetable is 
easy to ship, and they usually bring a | 
good price. : 





The currant worm ig a troublesome 
pest. The berry is usually stung on the 
inside when it is small, and the egg does 
not hatch until the bergy is ripe. It has 
been necessary in spme cases to pick and 
destroy the fruit before,the worms come 
out. Currant growers should unite for | 
its destruction, beeguse he efforts of one | 
amount to nothing af ,ofhers are neglect- 


ful. {2 P 


Make new plantings of rhubarb and | 
asparagus, as earlyas the season allows. | 
Asparagus comes in about the first of | 
the green crops, and a bed of 100 plants 
is ample for a large damily. A good 
bed when once started will last a num- | 
ber of years. If grown from seed, cut | 
ting cannot be done until the third year, | 
but it is better, in starting, to have plants | 
one or two yearsold. With rhubarb, | 
plants with a single crown set out one 
Spring will be ready for cutting the 
next. 








Bushing Peas. 


The old way of bushing peas can be 
much improved upon. Instead of going | 
to all the trouble of sticking in sharp- | 
ened twigs and sticks, which never insure | 
uprightness to the rows, use narrow 
poultry netting he!d up by strong stakes. | 
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Tt can be put some feet above the ground, 
and costs, by the roll, about one-half a 
cent per square foot. It will be much 
easier to gather the peas from this net- 
ting than the old way, and the appear- 
ance of the garden will be improved. 





Growing Early Crops. 

Aside from the profit, much pleasure 
and satisfaction can be gotten from the 
hotbed and cold frame crop. 

New lettuce, radishes and tomatoes are 
a luxury when in advance of the season. 
Tomatoes have sold at 65 cents a pound, 
lettuce at 75 cents a dozen, and cucum- 
bers at 50 cents apiece; but no one should 
think for an instant that Winter garden- 
ing will make people suddenly rich, and 
on the strength of the idea lay out an 
acre or more under glass. Too much of 
such crops cannot be sold at paying 
prices, simply because there are too few 
people willing or able to,pay them. The 
best of judgment and. good sense must 
be exercised in thigas in other things. 
Vegetable forcing, tg pay, must be con- 
ducted on a moderate..scale, and crops 
must follow in rapid succession. 

It isa good pla to, grow lettuce in 
flats, and transplant, giving more space. 
When bench space is vacant by the re- 
moval of one crop,,it is ready for larger 
crops to be put in..., 5 

Fi de ET I 
Sparrows in Maryland. 

English sparrowsehave become such 
a nuisance to farthers in the second 
district that a crusade of extermination 
has begun. Great number of the birds 
roost in barns and outbuildings. The 
farmers, armed with broad, light paddles 
and bright lights, go to the buildings at 
night. The light attracts the birds, they 
swarm to it and are killed with the 
paddles. Though it seems a cruelty, it 
means @ preservation of valuable crops 











A Use for It. 
“ How does the alarm clock work; all 
right ?” 
“Splendidly ; it entertains the baby 








where Knowlton had last shoved it in 





George.” —Puck. 


| support a policy that lessens the number 


WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES. 


Farm Product Prices Influenced by 
Foreign Labor. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: In the 
“Crop Reports for 1893” recently sent 
to the Commissioner by the Statistician, 
it is shown that the wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 396,131,725 bushels, a falling 
off in quantity of 119,817,275 bushels, 
or nearly one-third from last year; and 
yet, the price, instead of rising, as it | 
should under such circumstances, has 
fallen to an average of 53.8 cents. Mr. 
Robinson says’: “ Notwithstanding this 
remarkable falling off in the total pro- 
duct, there has been a fall in the price 
per bushel, so that the farm value of the 
crop is estimated at the comparatively 
low amount of $213,171,381, which is 
believed to be the lowest recorded.” This 
is certainly discouraging, and ought to 
arouse usto a study of the cause of it. 
Every product of human industry ought 
to beara price proportioned to the ave- 
rage quantity of labor required to pro- 
duce it; and this is the general law, un- 
less it is in some way interfered with. 
Therefore, when the crop is short, as a 
bushel represents more labor, it ought to 
bring a higher price instead of a lower 
one. Why does it not? 

In accounting for this strange anom- 
aly Mr. Robinson truly says: “The 
value of the wheat crop does not depend 
solely upon domestic supply and demand. 
It is largely influenced by the competi- 
tion of the foreign product. Its price 
and value, if not wholly controlled, are 
materially affected by the world’s sup- 
ply.” I am amazed that a free trader 
should make such an admission as that. 
He might even have made it still 
stronger. The price of a product of 
which we produce a surplus, and there- 
fore largely export, like wheat and cot- 
ton, depends almost entirely upon the 
foreign price, which is, of course, con- 
trolled by the world’s supply. What, 
then, are we to do about it? Thisisa 
question of vital importance to farmers, 
and, as long as we depend upon a for- 
eign market, there is no remedy. If we 
produced only enough to supply our | 
own wants, a duty upon these products 
would protect us against foreign compe- 
tition, and the law of supply and demand 
would enable us always to get a fair price. 
We should not have to compete with 








| 
| 
| the pauper labor of India and Russia. | 
| 


But as it is, as long as we export a large 
surplus, protective duties upon these | 
articles have little or no efiect. ‘The | 
price received for the surplus necessarily 
controls the price of the entire product. | 
There is no possible remedy except to 
depend upon a home instead of a foreign | 
market. If there is, let someone point it | 
out. And the only way to bring this | 
about is to so diversify our industries 
and so build up the home market that 
there shall be no surplus to export. 
Then, with proper duties on imported 
wheat, this foreign competition of which 
Mr. R. speaks could not ruin us as it 
does. 

But the only way to effect this is by 
adequate protection to all American in- 
dustries. If we buy our fabrics abroad, 
we must send our wheat there to feed 
the men who make them, simply because 
there will be nobody to buy it here; but 
if we make them at home, the operatives 
here must eat our wheat and will be able 
to buy it. We shall then be able to get 
what it is worth, imstead of being ruined 
by the competition of 10 cent labor in 
Asia. Of all the kinds of folly that a 
farmer ever committed, the worst is to 


of the consumers of his products, and in- 
creases at the same time the number of 
his competitors, and what tends to drive 
his neighbors out of manufacturing in- 
dustries and force them into farming. 
That separates the producer and con- 
sumer by the breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean. No folly can go beyond that, 
and as long as the blind are permitted 
to lead the blind in that way, we ought 
not to wonder that we all fall into the 
ditch together, as we have this woful 
year.—J. B. Saxe, Fort Scott, Kan. 


—* 


From Montana. 


Eprror American Farmer: I re- 
new my subscription before my time is 
out, as I do not want to take any chance 
of missing the paper. I trust that your 
paper will reach the hands and hearts of 
every sheepman in the 44 States. It 
only requires one paper to convince 
them that their 50 cents have been well 
spent. I think it the best farmer’s and 
stockman’s paper, and the most reliable 
that I have ever seen. I must thank 
you for the bold and undaunted fight 
that you are making for the interests of 
our American farmers. I would not 
object to paying much more if you would 
only publish the paper every week. But 
as it is I will not be without it. Look- 
ing back over the last 9 or 10 months, 
we have seen a great many changes, 
both social and political. What has 
pressed on us most heavily here has been 
the low prices of sheep and wool. We 
have not been able to pay our running 
expenses, and many have had to dispense 
with our herders, and do the work our- 
selves. 

The Wilson Bill is the barrier in the 
way of returning prosperity. Throw it 
into the wastebasket, and in a few weeks 
every factory will again be running on 
full time, and employment will be given 
to the unemployed at American wages, 
and starvation will be a thing of the 
past. 

Early in the Winter we had very fair 
weather, and stock seemed to be doing 
well, Hut suddenly this gave place to in- 
tense cold. ‘The general opinion is that 
sheep did not go into Winter quarters in 
as good condition as in former years, and 
if the weather continues severe, we must 
prepare for a big loss) Sheep herders’ 
pay has come down about 30 per cent., 
and is still more than we are able to pay. 
We got up a big petition, irrespective of 
party, and sent it to Washington. We are 
in hopes that it will help defeat the 
Wilson Bill—A. D, Davipson, Malta 
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THE MARKETS. 
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Review of the Fortnight. 





Jas. McMillan & Co.’s circular says: 

Wool—But little is being m~-cfved, as last 
season’s clip has most of it been sold or 
shipped. Considerable wool that has been 
shipped east is being held awaiting customers. 
There cannot actually be called any demand 
for wool. If there is a mill that wants a 
certain grade a sale can be made; but other- 
wise the wool has to be held. The market 
for sheep is just as bad as the wool market. 
We have advised, and do still advise, not to 
force sheep for sale while the market is 
glutted, but to keep them and after those that 
are giving their sheep away are out of the 
market you will get higher prices on account 
of the scarcity. Some other kinds of agri- 
cultural products besides sheep are raling at 
ruinously low prices; but it is not always 
going to be so, and while what we say is not 
very encouraging, we still say hold on to your 
sheep and see what the outcome will be. 

Farm reserves of corn were less than ex- 
pected by the bears and slightly more than 
estimated by the bulls. The stock of 589,- 
000,000 bushels is 38,000,000 bushels less than 
last year, taking the country over. The 
surplus States which raised 1,117,171,000 
bushels last year have 360,000,000 bushels 
left. In 1892 the same States produced 1,008, - 
194,000 bushels and had a surplus March 1 of 
380,000,000 bushels, or 20,000,000 bushels 
more than at present. With prices nearly 10 
lower there is no encouragement for the short 
sellers, as there has never been any money 
made in Shorting corn below 37 for May. The 
range last week was 36} to 38} and the close 
36%. The close last year was 444. May oats 
advanced from 29% to 31}, and closed at 314, 
a net gain for the week of 1g. The close last 
year was 334. The stocks here are only a 
little over 2,000,000 bushels, and there isa 
good sized short interest. There is also a 
liberal namber of strong holders who are in 
the market to stay and cannot be shaken 
out. 

The main influence in the wheat market 
last week was the Government crop report 
which came out on the 10th and gave very 
little encouragement to those who were hold- 
ing wheat for an advance 

The amount given as the farmers’ reserve 
was almost as high as the most sanguine bear 
predicted. This, combined with an increase 


of 3,220,000 bushels in the amount on pas- 
sage, fine weather, large Northwestern re- 


ceipts (513 cars) and weak, indifferent cables, 
worked to the disadvantage of prices. 

The fact is that the majority of traders had 
counted on reserves of about 100,000,000 
bushe!, while the bull element had expected 


from 85,000 000 to 95,900,000 bushels. There- 
fore the total given in the report looks 
decidedly large to them, and even the bears 


ave well pleased, as they think it sate to add 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels to offset un- 
derestimation by farmers. Moreover, the 


| bears claim that the report proves that they 


have been right in contending that the last 
crop, as well as the two previous crops, had 


| been underestimated. 


———___ _e—__—_—— 


Wool. 
Boston, March 10.—The market for wool this 
week is a trifle less active. The only difference 
beiween this week and the week before is a 


heivier movement in Territory wools, and less 
miovementin nearly all other grades. Values 
are unchanged, the tone being still weakest on 
tleeces and a trifle stronger on the best of Terri- 


} tory grades. 


For Ohio and Pennsvyivania fleeces we note a 
fair call, and a searcity, and some looking about 
for X wools. These are reported fairly steady, 
bu. on all other wools the tone favors the buyer, 
despite the fact that there is but little of the 
wool now available in comparison to what has 
becn the case. We note also some reports from 
the West that holders are showing somewhat 
more anxicty to sell, but not sufficient to shade 
any on values, and this, of course, preventsany 
fre* operations by Eastern meu who would 
rciilv ike to stock up somewhat. Quotations 
are, Ohio X, 21; Ohio XX, 21a22; XX and above, 
220.3. No.1, 23a24. The scoured basis of XX is 
not ubove 46. 

Michigan wools have moved rather quietly. 
One saic is reported at 18+, whichis the lowest 
yet reported, It is not understood, however, 
that the wool was of such character as would 
lead to this quotation on desirable grades. The 
general quotation is 19, and the wool held quite 
firmly at that ligure. No. lis quoted at 22a23. 

Combing and delaine fleeces continue in good 
request, though the volume of sales issomewhat 
lighter. For quarter bloods the market isetrong, 
and three-eighths wools are picking up some- 
what. We quote this week Ohio delaine, 24; 
Michigan, 23; unwashed quarter-blood comb- 
ings, 1¥a2l, and three-eighths at 1942]; washed 
combing’s we quote 24a25 for No. 1, and 22a24 for 
No. 2. 

Texas wools are quiet but are firmly held. 
The stock offering is not large and dealers are 
in no exceptional haste inurging the wool. We 
quote 28430, clean, for fine and 25 for medium 

all wools. In Spring wools, fine Northern, 12 
months’ growth. clean, 37a38; and for six to eight 
months’ growth, 34a36, Medium of year’s growth 
is worth 33, and six to eight months’ growth, 30. 

Oregon wools are unchangedin value. A trifle 
better demand is noted, but nothing of interest 
has developed. We quote prone. clean, as fol- 
lows: Eastern No. 1, 34a35; No. 2, 3la32; valley, 
No. 1, 33; and No. 2, 30. 

California wools have been much less active 
after the heavy movement last week. A num- 
ber of sales of California scoured wools were 
made this week. We quote the market, clean, 
as follows: 36a37 for Northern, free, 12 months, 
and 33a34 for eight months; 338a35 for Southern 
12 months, and 32a33 for six and eight months. 
Fall wools are quoted at 28a30 for free, and 23a25 
for detective. 

Pulled wools continue to be freely moved, but 
have been less active this week. Wenotea bet- 
ter demand for A’s, though very fine A’s are 
neglected. Cousiderable California pulled has 
been sold to cost 34a35. Bs and Cs are well 
cleaned up. We quote on a scoured basis, as 
follows: Fine A,37a40; A supers, 30a35; Bsupers, 
27a29; C supers, 20a24; fine combing, 32a35; west- 
ern extra, 32435 each. 

Territory wools are more active, and good 
fine Territory is scarce, and very little staple 
wool to be had. We quote Montana fine, 37a38; 
fine medium, 34035; medium, 30; Wyoming and 
Utah fine, 34036; fine medium, 34a35; medium, 29. 

Unwashed wools are in good request. Ohio 
fine unwashed is quoted at 15al6, and Michigan 
at 13al4. Ohio unmerchantable we quote at 17, 
and Michigan at lal6. 

Australian wools are quiet, but firmly held. 
London advices report that market as well sus- 
tained, with American buyers not operating 
freely. Carpet wools are a trifle more active 
and values about steady. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 


Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 24 a.. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X........ceeecees 20 a21 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX.......... coos 21 a22 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 22 a23 
Michigan X...ccocescess cece covccccccveccoes 10 B19§ 
Michigan, No. 1........ cccccccccccccccocccs SO Bee 
COCR, TIO). Be sicecccccccscconaascctensese 25 a2 
Combing, NO. 2.....+eeee0+. cccccvecccceces 20 ALD 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing .... 19 a21 
Kentucky and Ind. #-blood combing .... 19 a20 
Missouri ¢-blood combing.........eeeee008 18 ald 
Missouri #-blood combing. .......seeseeeee 19 
Delaine, Ohio fine......ccccsccccccssensess 2h Bee 
Delaine, Michigan fine.......cseseccesenes 23 a.. 
Montana fine ......... eee soccccosescses 10 ald 
Montana medium .......ese08 cccccccccccse 12 Ald 
We POI GG 0.6. vec ccuscecucececcesensscs~ GE 
Wyoming medium .......cccssccssecccecee 12 ald 
Kansus and Nebraska fine..... o ceeces cece 8 al2 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.......... 10 al3 
ee aS eSe cccccccccccee 17 al8 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos........608+ al3 
Texas Spring fine, 12 mOS.......eseseseees 12 ald 
Texas Spring fine, 6 to 8 mOS.......0005 + ll al’ 
Texas Spring medium, 6 to 8 mos........ 12 al3 
IEE 63 nkb6isc0nshdesnssnenneewasideds 8 al2 
Kentucky }-blood clothing............... 15 al? 
Kentucky ¢-blood clothing..........6.6s. 18 al9 
Unwashed fine Obio and Michigan....... 13 al5 
Unmerchantable Ohio.......ccesccccceccs i? 
Unmerchantable Michigan.......... .... 15 al6 
LOGBNS GSUPST PUNE... 000. cccccecccoes cece 20 a26 
Super pulled...........0 Goecescccces soesee 18 026 
Extra pulled.........0.. Scecceeces cveccoces 16 028 
Western super...... o00seeeeeees ccccee coos 15 a20 
California Spring...........++ cccccccesoes RIS 
California Fall. ...0ccccccccccces © cceece cece 9 al2 
OTOGON SAGE... cccccccccccccccccccccccccses +» 9al3 
Oregon fancy..... 0.0b0000 caceccenes cess suns 12 al3 
Oregon fine valley ........ Seecesensesesues Il ald 


Oregon medium valley .........ecccseeses 


I ccah cb senketes ound sceeneeenutle 7 a28 

Australian and New Zealand............. 31 238 

l,l, ee 
Livestock. 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Cattle—Trade was dull 
and values weak at the decline of 2a‘ es- 
tablished late Thursday and Friday. Only 700 
fresh cattle arrived Sotaréng, but with what 
was © over from Friday fully 2,500 were on 
gel, and some of them remained unsold. 
Native steers av@raging 1,030a1,364 pounds, sold 
at 8a4.15. & load of 1. pound steers sold at 








and the rest of us can sleep.” 


} Valley, Mont, 





2.75a3.80. Native cows 


seen ae seni re at 4. Texas steers, 


sold at 1,50a2.90; bulk, 2.15a2.65. A few stockers 


and feeders sold at 2.60a3.35. 
Quotations are as follows: 
Fancy native steers, 1,500a1,700 Ibs... $4.75 5. 

Choice to fancy, 1 1,500 1DS.... 6005 4.10a 4.70 
to choice, 1,200a1,400 ibs......... 3.350 4.10 
Fair to good, 1,100al 300 Ibs............ 8.10a 3.65 
P. to fair, 900a1,100 Ibs.............. 2.85a 3.20 
oice to extra cowsand heifers..... 2.45a 3.15 
air to good cows and heifers........ . 2.250 2.50 
Inferior to gens canning cows..... coe 1.608 2.20 
Stockers and feeders, 700a1,200 lbs....  2.50a 3.70 
Native veal calves, 100a400 lbs..... esos 62.508 6.00 
Texas steers, 800a1,300 Ibs..........0008 2.50a 3.89 
Texas cows, bulls, and stags......... 1.90a 2.65 


Hogs— Light and butcher grades of hogs sold 
at former prices and closed firm, with some 
shipping orders unfilled. Heavy and undesir- 
able mixed, however, ruled weak at Friday’s 
closing prices, or 5 lower than the highest prices 
of that day. Only 14,000 were on sale, including 
3,000 carried over from Friday. At the finish 
2,000 undesirable hogs remained in the pens. 
Heavy sold at 4.50a5; bulk, 4.75a4.95; light, 4.80a 
5.05; bulk, 4.00a5; mixed, 4.80a5; bulk, 4.90a4.95; 
pigs, 4.40a4.95; bulk, 4.8024.95. 

Sheep—Good to choice Western sheep quotable 
at 3a3.75; natives, 2.50a3.90 for poor to choice, 
and lambs 2.75a4.25 for poor to best. 


Produce. 


New York, March 14.—Beans and Peas.—Mar- 

rows are quiet. Medium slack. Pea beans weak, 
White kidneys slow. Red dull. Foreign beans 
quiet. Lima steady. Green peassteady. Beans, 
prime mediums, 1893, 1.70; do, prime marrows, 
1893, 2.374a2.40; do, pea prime, 1893, 1.674a1.70; 
white kidney, prime, 1893, 2a2.10; red kidney, 
prime, 1893, 2.15a2.25; b-ans, foreign, 1.40a2.25; 
black turtle soup, 1893, 2.05a2.10; beans, Califor- 
nia, lima, 1893 (60 pounds), 1.55; green peas, 
prime, in bags and barrels, 1893, 1.10a1.15, do, 
Scotch, bags 1.35. 
Hay and Straw—The inquiry is moderate and 
chiefly for choice grades, while prices are un- 
changed. Straw inactive. Our quotations are 
for large bales. Hay—Timothy, prime, 85; No.1, 
75080; No. 2, 70a75; No. 3, 60; no grade, 40050. 
Clover, 50a55; mixed, 60a65. Straw.—No. 1 rye, 
60465; No. 2 rye, 50a55; oat straw, 45a50. 

Lard—Dulland lower; spot lower; refined for 
the continent was quoted at 7.55; do for South 
America, 7.95; city at 6}a6}; sales, 80 tierces; 
Western, 7.124; sales of 100 tierces; compound at 
6a6}; futures closing easy; March, 7.10 nominal; 
May, 6.90 nominal. 

Tallow—Quiet but steady at 5 bid; stearine 
dull at 8, oleo dull at 64. 

Butter—Superior table grades are firm and 
salable, but common qualities are plentiful and 
— Creamery, State, and Pennsylvania, 

resh extras, 22; do Western extras, 22; do 
seconds to firsts, 17a20}: State dairy, half firkin 
tubs, fresh, 20; do half firkin tubs or pails, 
seconds to firsts, 16al9; Western imitation 
yy « extras, 164a17; do seconds to firsts, 13 
al6; do dairy firsts, 14a15; do dairy seconds, 12a 
13; do factory, extras, 144a15; do factory, firsts, 
13a13}; do factory, thirds to seconds, 10ai2; rolls, 
firsts, 14a144; rolls, thirds to seconds, 10a13. 

Cheese—Prices were firm, with offerings light 
and demand fairly active. State factory, full 
cream, large fancy, 11}al2; do fine to choice, Lift 
nallg; common to prime, 94all}; small, choice to 
fancy, 124a13; skims, good to choice, small, 9a 
10; skims, fine, 8a&}; common to good, 3a74; poor, 
242); Pennsylvania skims, lialf. 

Ezegs—Receipts are not heavy, but trade is 
quiet and confined to actual needa of the 
moment, and prospects of increased supplies 
give receivers some anxiety to be out of stock. 
Prices have declined 4, and close weak. We 
quote: Western, fresh, 17}; Southern, fresh 
gathered, 16a164; icehouse, poor to prime, per 
case, 2.50a3; limed, per dozen, 11; duck eggs, 
Maryland, per dozen, 31; do Southern and West- 
ern, 26a29, 

Fruits, Fresh—Apples in moderate supply and 
held unchanged, but trade quiet. Cranberries 
hold strong. Florida oranges of fine quality 
and desirable size are quite scarce and firm, but 
there is no improvement in coarse fruit, which 
comprises the bulk of the supply. Strawberries 
steady. We quote: Apples, Baldwin, per bar- 
rel, 525.50; do greenings, 5a5.50; do russet, 3.50a4, 
Cranberries, Jersey, per barrel, 7a7.50; do per 
crate, 2a250. Oranges, Florida, Indian River, 
1.2543; do other sections, 1a2.25. Grape fruit, 
2a4. Tangerines, 2a3.50. Strawberries, Florida, 
per quart, 35a50. 

Fruits, Dried—Local trade still quiet and val- 
ues easy. Sundried apples also slow. Peaches 
dull. Small-fruits move only in a light jobbing 
way. California fruits going into consumption 
freely at current rates. We quote: Apples, 
evaporated, fancy, llall}; do prime to choice, 
940103; do common to fair, S¢a9%}; do North 
Carolina, sun-dried, fancy, 6ja64; do common 
to choice, 44a6; do State, 526i; do chops, lial; 
cores and skins, ljal}. Peaches, Delaware, 
evaporated, peeled, 15al7; do unpeeled, 6a7; 
do Southern, sun-dried, peeled, fancy, 9a%: do 
common to choice, Tati. Raspberries, 15, Cher- 
ries, l0all. Huckleberries, +. Apricots, llal4; 
prunes, boxes, 5284; do bags, 4}a8. 

Hops—Business wag limited, and the market 
has ap undertone of weakness on all grades. We 
quote: New York State, 19a”); do prime, 18a19; 
do common to good, l3al7; do 1892, 12u15; Pacific 
Coust, 1892, choice, 194a20; do common to prime, 
18a19; do 1892, 12a15: old olds, 5a8. 

Poultry, alive—Fowls, per poset, 9}a10; 
chickens, 9; old roosters, 6; mixed, 9a10; ducks, 
local, per pair, 75al; do Western, 70a85; geese, 
per pair, lal.37; pigeons, per pair, 45250. 

Dressed—Stock o: fresh killed poultry is clean- 
ing up more closely, and prices for desirable 
grades of turkeys, chickens, and fowls are tend- 
ing in sellers’ favor. Frozen poultry held with 
a Fittie more contidence, but no important 
movementas yet. Wequote; Turkeys, all hens, 

yer pound, 9al0; do heavy toms, 6a7; chickens, 

*hiladelphia, llal4; chickens, Jersey, per pound, 
10all; do Western, 8a%; fowls, Western, prime, 8 
a%; chickens and fowls, inferior, 6a7}; ducks, 6a 
ll: geese, Western, 5a8; capons, Western, 1lal23; 
do Philadelphia, 12al5; squabs, per dozen, 2.25a 
3.50. 


3.50. 

Game—Snipe and plover in - supply and 
steady. Rabbits neglected, and further ship- 
ments should be discontinued. Wequote: Eng- 
lish snipe, fresh, per dozen, 1.50a1.75; golden 

lover, 1.0a1.75; grass plover, 1.a1.25; sand snipe, 
25a30. Rabbits, common, per pair, 10al5; do 
jacks, 15a25. 

Potatoes and Vegetables—Another cargo of 
nearly 20,000 bags Scotch potatoes has arrived, 
and the market is weak and unsettled. Sweet 
potatoes dull. Onions steady. Norfolk kale 
and spinach firm for choice quality. Southern 
lettuce scarce and prime lurge and sound 
wanted at good prices; poorstock dull. Florida 
vegetables generally steady and desirable stock 
clearing up pretty closely. We quote: Pota- 
toes, Maine, per barrel, 1.75a2.50; do State, per 
barrel, 1.50a1.87; do Jersey, per barrel, 1.25a1.62; 
do British magnus, 1.50a1.75; do Bermuda, new, 
per barrel, 5a5.50; do Havana, 5.00. Sweet po- 
tatoes, Vineland, per barrel, 2.75a3.50; do other 
Southern Jersey, 2a2.50. Onions, white, per 
barrel,4a6.50; do red, 1.37a1.75; do yellow, 1.25aL.75. 
Cabbages, Florida, per barrel crate, 1.50a1.75, 
Turnips, white, per barrel, 40a50; do Russian, 60a 
75. Squash, Long Island, per barrel, 2a2.50, 
Lettuce, Boston, per dozen, 50a75; do Florida, 
yer basket, 1a2.50; do Charleston, per basket, 
50a1.00. Stringbeans, Florida, per crate, 2a6.00. 
Squash, Southern, per crate, 1.25a2.00. Eggplant, 
Florida, per barrel, 4a8.00; do per half-barrel box, 
1.50a4. Tomatoes, Florida, per carrier, 2.50a5; do 
Key West, per crate, 1.25a2.00; do per carrier, 
1.75a2.0; Havana, per carrier, 2a2.20; Okra, Ha- 
vana, per carrier, 1.75a2. Peppers, 1.50a2. Kale, 
Norfolk, per barrel, 65a75. Spinach, per barrel, 
75a1.00. paragus, Charleston, per bunch, 7dal, 


STRAWS. 








Trees are felled by electricity. 

Berlin taxes dogs at $5 a head. 

Charcoal is made from seaweed. 

A black fox’s skin is worth £200. 

Parisians eat 21,000 horses a year. 

Five thousand bees weigh a pound. 

Our pea output is 50,000,000 bushels. 

New Jersey leads in snuff production. 

North Carolina Indians own 74,000 
acres, 

Tobacco culture occupies 1,500,000 


‘| acres. 


Paris fruit dealers paint fruit to make 
it appear ripe. 

Germany proposes to establish a Cham- 
ber of Agriculture. 


The catgut in tennis rackets is made 
from the entrails of sheep. 


A Saving to the Farmer. 


Those of our readers who are using Nepon- 
set Waterproof Fabrics do not need to be re- 
minded of their many good qualities. They 
know that there is nothing that can so 
effectually protect houses aud all outbuildings 
from cold and rain as these fabrics. 

The farmer finds it very economical to use 
them, for he knows that a horse requires less 
care and food if warmly housed, a cow will 
give more milk and need less grain if she 
stands in a comfortable stable, a hen will lay 
eggs in zero weather if only the house that 
protects her is made warm by using these 
fabrics. 

Quite recently Messrs. Bird & Son have 
placed on the market a Neponset Carpeting, of 
the order of oilcloth, but having a very solid 
back and possessing great wearing qualities. 
This Neponset Carpeting is made in beautifal 
colorings and the cost of it is so low that it is 
sure to be in great demand. — Carpet 
for a room 9x 12 costs about $2.75. 

We recommend your sending for samples, 
which will be mailed you free, if you mention 








this paper. 
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Poet (entering)—I would like to 
leave this poem, in the hope that you 
will be able to use it. Good day.” 























The Editor—Able to use it? Well, I 
should smile! 























The Editor (writing) — Mr. T. 
Emerson Gibbs—Your poem is accepted, 
and will be paid for on publication. We 
vould like to add that there is more 
poetic warmth in these verses than in 
any we have received lately — Puck, 


, 





Slightly Mixed. 





Uncle Mose — Was you up to de 
ehu’ch dis mawnin’, Ephra’m? 

Ephra’m—I was dar. 

Uncle Mose—What was de tex?’ 

Ephra’m — De tex’ was dat de rich 
man shall nebber jump thro’ de eye ob 
de caymel ’less he hol’s a needle in his 
han’. 

Uncle Mose — What de rich man 
wanter do dat, foh? 

Ephra’m —I doan’ know, Uncle 
Mose; but dat was de tex.’ —Judge. 





An Ideal Spot. 





of 


Farmer Freezeout — Now, I'd jest 


like to know what you men bought this 
here tract of land for, even at two dol- 
lars an acre? The thermometer ain’t 
much above freezin’ nine months in the 
year,and I’ve ’most starved ever since I 
owned it. ; 
Mr. Cyndicate — Why, certainly, my 
— man. We intend to boom it intoa 
Winter resort for fashionable New York 
invalids.— Puck. 


A Hint. 


Mr. Stalate—Here I am left with a 
fortune to spend. Now, what would 
you advise me to do first? 

Miss Spicey—I should think a trip 
home would be the very thing. 


Fallen Indeed. 

Restful Rags—What’s become of 
Pete? 
Weary William (shaking his head)— 


Don’t ask me, Ragsy. He’s gone to the 
bad. 


Restful Rags—In jail, eh? 
Weary William—Worse than that! 
He’s workin’ reg’lar in a factory —Kate 








realized that I was an idiot.—Tit-Bits 


years ago he told a girl that if she refused 


you tell him to go to bed?” 


Close to Springtime, 


Gettin’ close to Springtime—know it by the way 
shegua & streamin’, gleamin’ in the middle o’ 
e a 


ay; 
Know it by the river that is lazyin’ along, 
An’ the mockin’ birds a-primpin’ o’ their feath- 
ers for a song! 


Gettin’ close to Springtime—know it by the signs; 
Hear it in the whisper o’ the maples an’ the pines; 
Fee) itin the blowin’ o’ the breezes, singin’ sweet; 
See itin the daisies that are dreamin’ at my feet 


Gettin’ close to Springtime; hope she'll come to 


stay; 
Got a million kisses for the red lips o’ the May! 
Wearyin’ to meet her—lis’nin’ all the time, 
For =e Sanse o’ her footsteps—her roses an’ her 
rhyme 
—FRANK L. STANTON in Atlanta Constitution. 


Some Men Say These Things Sometimes. 
Blinks—I tell you, we men are not 
what we used to be. 

Jinks—How is that? 

Blinks—Well, you see, we used to be 
boys.— Truth. 








Cornfield. 


Visitor—My son writes well but 
wants a large field. What would you 
recommend ? 
Editor—Mule and 10 acres—Atlanta 
Constitution. 





Leundey | Terms. 


“TI can do you up,” said the China- 
man to the shirt, and the garment with 
unruffied bosom responded, “ That is flat 
irony.”— Commercial Bulletin. 


- 
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His Gain. 
Griggs—Did you ever realize any- 
thing in the German lotteries? 
Briggs—Yes; I tried five times and 








Kept His Word. 
“Old Brown is dead.” 
“T’m not surprised. More than 40 
him he would die, and she did refuse 
him.”— Truth. 





Quite the Contrary. 
“Does your boy say ‘yes sir,’ when 


“He? Oh, no. He says,‘I won't 
neither.’ ”—Harper’s Bazaar. 


The Color Line. 


Young Mother—What do you think 
of the baby, Uncle Jackson ? 

Uncle Jackson—Lor sakes, Mis’ May! 
It’s de putties’ little baby—ter be a w’ite 
baby—ev’r I did see |— Puck, 








So Is He Who Made This Pun. 


Vanever—lIt is too bad that Dave has 
the smallpox, isn’t it? 

Cossar—Yes. In fact, he is to be 
pitted. 


In Manner. 


Seedeigh—I must raise some money 
somewhere. I owe my landlady for six 
weeks’ board. 

Stuart—Can’t you stand her off any 
farther ? 

Seedeigh—Great Scott! no; she’s 
distant enough already.—Raymond’s 
Monthly. 





afin 


Early Tendencies. 


Kingley—That boy of yours seems to 
have developed considerable cruelty of 
late. 

Bingo—He has, indeed. 
know what will become of him. 
Why don’t you fit him to be a hospi- 
tal Surgeon? 





I don’t 





Reason and Instinct. 


Bobby—Pop, what is reason? 

Fond Parent—Reason, my boy, is 
that which enables a man to determine 
what is right. 

Bobby—And what is instinct? 

Fond Parent—Instinct is that which 
tells a woman she is right, whether she 
is or not.— Brooklyn Life. 





What They Were For. 


Mrs. Billus (after the company had 
gone)—Johnny, you shouldn’t have 
eaten those preserved fruits. They were 
not intended to be eaten. They were 
put on the table to fill up. 
Johnny—Well, that’s what I used ’em 
for, mamma.—Boston Globe. 





Amending a Quotation. 


“Tt is easier,” the curate read, “for a 
needle to go through the eye of the 
camel.” He saw the vicar’s stony stare 
fixed on him, and realized that he was 
making a mistake. He blushed, coughed 
slightly and corrected himself: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the knee 
of an idol.” Then he went on quite 
happily.— To-Day. 
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A world of misery is 
implied in the words 
“Sick Headache.” 
A world of relief is 
wrapped up in a twen- 
ty-five cent box of 


Beechann’s 
Pills 








Field’s Washington. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS. 
An Earnest Meeting, Resulting 





rmanent organization was effected, and the 

‘ollowing Constitution adopted: 
consriroTioN. # 

Article 1.—This association-ehall be known 
as The National Dairy Co 
Article 2.—Its object shall he to promote 
the dairy interests of the United States and 
elevate the standard of all its dairy producta 
Article 3.—The National’ Congress 
shall be composed of two delegates from each 
State dairy association and one delegate from 
each Experiment Station that conducts dairy 
experimental work. Provided, that in those 
States where no State dairy association exista, 
the Governor may appoint two delegates, who 
shall be practical dairymen. 
Article 4.—Each State dairy association or 
Governor, as provided in Article 3, may ap- 
point two delegates to attend the annual 
meeting to be held in the year 1895, one of 
which shall continue for two years and one 
for one year. Each year hereafter (beginning 
with the year 1896) one delegate may be ap- 
pointed for two years. 
Article 5.—The officers shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, who shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 
A?ticle 6.—The President shail preside at 
all meetings, except in his absence, when the 
Vice-President shall be the presiding officer. 
The Secretary and Treasurer shall perform the 
duties usual to these offices in like organiza- 
tions. 
Article 7.—The Executive Committee shall 
have power to transact all business it may 
deem necessary, which was not done at the 
annual meeting. 
Article 8.—In all meetings of the National 
Dairy Congress each State shall be entitled to 
three votes to be cast by their delegates pres- 
ent. 
Article 9.—Each State sending delegates 
shall pay annually $20 for their dairy associ- 
ation or department and $10 for each Experi- 
ment Station, as dues for the expenses of the 
National Dairy Congress. 
Article 10.—All officers shall be elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting and hold their 
offices for qgne year, and until their successors 
are elected and qualified. 
Article 11.—All vacancies shall be filled by 
the Executive Committee until the next an- 
nual election. 
Article 12.—This Constitution may be 
amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of all members present. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 
H. M. Arms, Springfield, Vt.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. T. Hickman, Experiment Station, 
Ohio; Secretary, D. P. Ashburn, Gibbon, 
Neb.; Treasurer, L. C. Gabrilén, New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. These four officers constitute the 
Executive Committee. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 
““WHEREAS this Congress recognizes the 
importance of the home dairy as being the 
primary condition of the dairy industry in all 
new and sparsely settled communities, of ne- 
cessity going before and forming the basis of 
all subsequent co-operative work: There- 
fore, 
‘Resolved, That the National Dairy Con- 
gress will, in all legitimate ways, encourage 
the establishment of dairy schools, and in all 
judicious ways use its influence to carry 
light and help to the isolated dairy farmer. 
** Resolved, That we view with favor the 
introduction of Senate Bill No. 1376, by 
Senator Hill, of New York, for the purpose of 
placing oleomargarine and all imitation butter 
and cheese under the control of fhe laws of 
the several States, when imported from one 
State to another in the original package or 
otherwise, and we urge upon Congress its 
early enactment. 
‘* Resolved, That we extend the hand of 
fellowship to our sister organization, ‘The 
National Dairy Union,’ which has been organ- 
ized for the single purpose of procuring Na- 
tional and State Legislation to protect the 
dairymen of the United, States against the 
sale of counterfeit food products made in imi- 
tation or semblance of pure butter or cheese. 
We accept with thanks its assurance of co- 
operation and wish it God-speed in the work 
it has undertaken. 
‘Resolved, That the thanks of the National 
Dairy Congress are due, and are hereby ex- 
tended, to the representatives of the various 
newspapers who have so kindly reported the 
proceedings and materially aided in the con- 
duct of our sessions. ’’ 
The Executive Committee were instructed 
to take such steps as they may deem neces- 
sary to urge upon all members of Congress 
the passage of the Hill Bill, Senate bill No. 
1376. 
Also, to collect and promulgate all available 
information tending to show the cause and 
character of the diseases of dairy animals in 
all parts of the United States, together with 
the means of prevention and cure, and to this 
end communicate and co-operate with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington, 
and the various Experiment Stations. 
Also, to take such steps as in their judgment 
will best secure the purity of all dairy prod- 
ucts and elevate the standard thereof. 
Also, to request each State dairy association 
to annually report to the National Dairy Con- 
gress, through its Secretary, on the following 
points: 

1. What measures of a National character 
does your association feel the need of and de- 
sire to have the National Dairy Congress 
bring before the public ? 

2. What National legislation will benefit 
the dairy industry in your State? 

3. What dairy legislation has been passed 
in your State during the past year? 

4. What laws have you in your State that 
are directly beneficial to the dairy industry ? 

5. What measures would you suggest to 
the Secretary of Agriculture at Washington 
that would increase the usefulness of his De- 
partment ? 

6. What special lines of experiment would 
be particularly useful to your association ? 

7. What is the general system of conducting 
the meetings of your association? Are they 
entirely of a literary character, or are they 
usually connected with exhibits of dairy prod- 
ucts and supplies ? 

8. In what particular branch of the dairy 
business are your officers personally inter- 
ested? Whether dairymen, creamerymen, 
cheesemakers, experimenters or supply deal- 
ers, etc. 

9. Have you tried’any new methods of con- 
ducting your meetings; and if so, with what 
guaccess ? 

The Executive Committee were further di- 
rected to perfect a plan whereby any person 
may be entitled to such publications as the 
committee may from time to time be enabled 
to compile from the information gained as to 
diseases—their prevention and cure, as well as 
advanced methods in dairy work, together 
with any valuable knowledge which they may 
be in possession of pertaining to the dairy in- 
dustry, and to fix some compensation there- 
for whereby the committee could seeure suffi- 
cient funds to enable it to prosecute their 
work. 

The committee in pursuance of these’ in- 
structions desire to announce to the public 
that any person who will remit $2 to L. C. 
Gabrilson, Treasurer, at New Hampton, Iowa, 
will be entitled to all the benefits of a sub- 
scriber. 

The time and place of holding the next an- 
nual meeting was left to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Congress adjourned subject to the call 
of the Executive Committee. 








The Goumvention. 
Tae Americal Barmer takes, great 
pleasure in pri in full the Consti- 
tution of the Natigaal Dairy Convention. 
This paper was qeef the oe ad- 
vocates of such anaggygnization. Nothing, 
as it has often setéqated, but the most 


dainymen of this country 
ean withstand therencroachments of the 
oleomargarine and butterine fraud perpe- 
trators. 

They have beliiidithem large capital, 
and their agents age, for the most part, ex- 
perienced, keen lmajness men. 


waiting for someone to go ahead. 

If the dairy exhibit at the Fair did 
nothing else it at least gave prominent 
dairymen a chance to get acquainted 
with each other, and talk over their un- 
protected rights. 

There is no resolution more potent 
for good, if lived up to, than the one al- 
luding to legislation. 
No industry in America, involving 
the use of so much brains and capital as 
the dairy interest does, goes unprotected. 
And the very fact that, in spite of 
neglect and indifference on the part of 
our law makers, it has prospered, and 
drawn into it some of the best and most 
talented men in America, merely shows 
what it may and will become in the near 
future when properly cared for by ju- 
dicious legislation. 





Only Two Years. 


Among otherinteresting pointstouched 
upon in a recent address made by Presi- 
dent Dennison before Iowa State Dairy 
Association, he spoke of the introduction 
of bacteriology into the experimental 
work of the dairy. 

For only two years have the workers 
been equipped with proper material and 
apparatus to warrant fruitful and exact 
results. During that length of time 
great effort has been made to conduct the 
work of the Station and factories on a 
commercial basis. Exactly the same 
care and precision has been used in the 
collection and use of materials as if the 
promoters were interested in a woolen or 
boot and shoe factory. 

Appliances have been purchased and 
invented to promote investigations; new 
discoveries have been promulgated, and 
no sooner have means been furnished to 
teach the dairymen how to do, than laws 
have been passed specifying what not to 
do. 

Iowa stands to-day well at the front of 
the dairy ranks, and too much credit can- 
not be given to her pioneers in this line. 


— 


A Needless Waste. 


Bulletin No. 22 recently sent out 
from the Iowa Experiment Station con- 
tains some articles of unusual interest. 
Prof. Henry C. Wallace gives the 
results of months of study in churning, 
his especial attention being directed to 
the ripening of cream. His object was 
to save the butter fat lost in skim-milk 
and butter-milk. 

Samples of buttermilk were collected 
from creameries and private dairies over 
the State, and it was found that in some 
eases one-third to one-half of the butter 
was being lost in the skim-milk and 
butter-milk. This loss in the State of 
Towa alone amounts to several million 
dollars a year. He found that much of 
the loss in the butter-milk was due to 
improper ripening of the cream and 
inability on the part of the butter-maker 
to tell when the cream was in the best 
condition for churning. From June 
until December experiments were made 
with a simple test for determining the 
condition of the cream as regards ripe- 
ness. The test is based on the fact that 
the amount of acid developed in the 
cream as the ripening process proceeds 
is a reliable indication of its ripeness, 
and consists simply in determining the 
acid by measuring it with another liquid 
which can be easily obtained by cream- 
erymen at asmall cost. Reports of the 
experiments so far conducted are given 
in tabular form and show very clearly 
the value of this simple test. 








Raising Calves. 


EpitorR AMERICAN FARMER: The 
first thing I would recommend in this 
line would be the selection of good stock 
to breed from. And the choice must 
depend upon the purpose for which a 
farmer wishes to raise them, whether for 
feeding purposes or the dairy. In either 
of these lines I would recommend the 
best selections of high grade cattle. The 
farmer that makes a success of raising 
cattle must care for them in the proper 
way. One reason we have not been 
more successful in raising better grades 
of stock and keeping them up to a fair 
standard is because we undertake too 
much, and not taking the time to give 
the proper attention that should be given 
to the raising of calves, For instance, 
we have felt that we were compelled by 
circumstances ta convert all of our time 
and everything: wer can into money to 
meet obligations: that we feel in duty 
bound to meet.. 

So far as I cam I would have the 
calves dropped in Bebruary or March, 
have a good warm place for them, well 
bedded, and keptiperfectly clean and 
properly ventilateds; Teach the calves 
to drink milk and: dot run with the cows, 
feed new milk for:one month aud then 
skimmed milk, but«do not let it stand 
too long before skimming. Learn the 
calves to eat shelled:¢ern and oats mixed. 
Turn the calves sin an open yard when 
the days are wasm.. Give them plenty 
clover hay. Keep up the feed of milk, 
and when grass comes have a separate 

asture for the calves, 

I would have stanchions for feeding 
the calves in, and would leave them in 
stanchions until they had finished their 
grain ration. Stable them the first and 
second Winter, and keep no more than 
you can properly care for, and you will 
have cattle when coming three years old 
that will be as good if not better than 


determined, concarted effort on the part |’ 
| of the leadi 


Too long the dairymen have dallied, | 
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THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 
Too much care cannot be taken in 
pruning. One mistaken cut may prove 
ruinous. 
A large amount of salt is hurtful to 
fruit trees, but a small amount is often 
beneficial to trees growing on inland 
soils, It is spread broadcast about the 
trees in the Spring. 
A force pump with brass cylinder and 
plunger giving 25 or 30 pounds pressure 
is the best for spraying insecticides and 
fungicides. The spray should be fine 
and well distributed.’ 
Slightly damp moss should be kept 
among them. ‘Tie each kind carefully in 
a bunch by itself and label. A little 
shriveling will not hurt them, but too 
much will make them worthless. 


The dwarf cherry tree grows from 
four to five feet in hight and begins to 
bear the second year. They are beauti- 
ful ornamental trees, especially for 
hedging. They blossom in May and the 
fruit ripens in August. Their leaves 
are of a deep gregn, and in shape are 
narrow and willow-like. 

London purple and Bordeaux mix- 
ture sprayed on a plum tree once before 
the bloom, once as the petals were falling, 
and twice afterward, 10 days apart, pro- 
duced a good crop of fruit. e tree 
had, on account of curculio, rotted 
seriously for many seasons, and the 
leaves were affected with blight, which 
disappeared after the spraying. 

The condition of the soil, whether 
wet or dry, has everything to do with 
the success of an orchard, and elevation 
or slope comparatively little. There 
have been cases where trees on bottom 
land and on a hillside of the same farm 
did equally well, and bore to the same age. 
For the lower latitudes of central and 
southern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and on westward, Rome Beauty, an Ohio 
apple, from the southern portion of that 
State, and Ben Davis, from Kentucky, 
have brought very satisfactory returns. 
Stark is also a large, profitable apple. 
Plant such apples as are known well, 
and are popular in the markets. The 
varieties will of course be largely in- 
fluenced by the section in which the or- 
chardist lives. The Baldwin, Rhode 
Island Greening, and Northern Spy are 
suited to the latitude of Michigan and 
western New York. These are not 
satisfactory farther south, as a rule, as 
they ripen too early, and decay. 

During the pleasant weather scions for 
grafting may be cut and laid away. It 
is not good for the tree to cut them in 
freezing weather. If you have only a 
few, bury them in a dry place in the 
garden. They must not be too dry, nor 
yet too moist. If kept in a box, they 
keep better when there is a large quan- 
tity together. 


VALUE OF THE APPLE AS FOOD. 











It Contains More Phosphorus Than 
Any Other Fruit. 

Chemically, the apple is composed of 
vegetable fiber, albumen, sugar, gum, 
chlorophyl, malic acid, gallic acid, lime, 
and much water. Furthermore, the 
German analysts say that the apple 
contains a larger percentage of phos- 
phorus than any other fruit or vegetable. 
The phosphorus is admirably adapted for 
renewing the essential nervous matter of 
the brain and spinal cord. It is, per- 
haps, for the same reason, rudely under- 
stood, that old Scandinavian traditions 
represe. the apple as the food of the 
gods, who, when they felt themselves to 
be growing feeble and infirm, resorted to 
this fruit, for renewing their powers of 
mind and body. Also the acids of the 
apple are of signal use for men of seden- 
tary habits, whose livers are sluggish in 
action, those acids serving to eliminate 
from the body noxious matters which, if 
retained, would make the brain heavy 
and dull, or bring about jaundice or skin 
eruptions and other allied troubles. 

Some such experience, says the South- 
ern Clinic, must have led to our custom 
of taking apple sauce with roast pork, 
rich goose, and like dishes. The malic 
acid of ripe apples, either raw or cooked, 
will neutralize any disposition to gouty 
deposits engendered by eating too much 
meat. It is also the fact that such fresh 
fruits as the apple, pear, and the plum, 
when taken: ripe and without sugar, di- 
minish acidity in the stomach rather 
than provoke it. Their vegetable sauces 
and juices are converted into alkaline 
carbonates, which tend to counteract 
acidity. 
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IN GONVENTION. 


Florida Growers Want Better Methods 
and Prices. 


The fruit and vegetable growers of the 
State of Florida have had an enthusi- 
astic meeting at Ocala to devise means 
for procuring better returns from their 
products. As oranges are not raw mate- 
rial, but a finished product, it was 
thought 50 cents per box was a sufficient 
duty on them. It was shown that lead- 
ing New York fruit dealers favored 
restrictive measures on the miscellaneous 
importation of all kinds of foreign 
oranges and lemons, which, being dumped 
on our markets, depressed the price of 
first-class domestic fruit. 

A committee composed of Gen. Robert 
Bullock, F. C. Buffum, W. M. Bennett 
and 8. A. Gaitshill has issued a stirring 
address to the fruit and vegetable growers 
of the State to come together and effect 
local associations, holding that if anything 
is to be accomplished to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the orange and truck 
growers of Florida, it must come from 
close and continued organization. 

Mr. Buffum has a plan which is well 
thought out. He thinks if the 10,000 
growers cast their fortunes in the order, 
the Florida Producers and Shippers’ 
Organization, the result will be unity 
and strength that could command all 
outside influences and bind them for the 
good of Florida’s great interest, orange 
and truck growing. Such an organization 
could compel lower rates. If transporta- 
tion companies should fail to meet the 
producers, this organization could com- 
mand money to buy steamboats and 
build railroads, and at a price that 
would lay down a box of fruit in New 
York for 25 cents. 





An Easy Solution. 

So simply and strongly has a cor- 
respondent of the Journal of Agriculture 
discussed the problem of keeping neatly 
and easily the milk supply for the family 
that we can do no better than quote the 
exact words : 

‘*All things considered, the best place for the 
milk, cream and butter is a conveniently ar- 
ranged house built especially for the purpose. 
Keeping the milk in the cellar, as is so fre- 
quently done, not only makes considerably 
more work going up and down stairs carying 
the milk and the various utensils needed, 
but it is almost impossible to secure as pure, 
fresh air as can be found in a good house 
above ground. 

It isa good plan to have the milk house 
near the well if water is depended upon to se- 
cure the proper temperature, while a creamer 
with deep tin cans will be found the most 
convenient; but a good, wide, watertight 





readily be made to answer. Such a building 
with the needed conveniences need not be 
costly. The principal item is to have it 
clean and convenient, so as to save timeand 
labor. A table for setting the milk when it 
is brought in from the stables, or on which 
the straining and necessary work ean be 
done, should be on one side, and a shelf on 
which the vessels not in use can be placed, with 
a few nails or hooks for hanging up cloths, 
skimmers, dippers and conveniences of this 
class, will also help in making the arrange- 
ment complete.”’ 


Anything to Oblige. 

Mr. Greatman—I wish you’d stop 
printing my portrait every time any 
little thing happens to me, or else get a 
new one. You’ve had that old plate in 
17 times. 

Editor—All right, my dear sir. 
thing to oblige. 

Assistant Foreman (a week later)— 
I can’t find that picture of Sam, the 
sneak thief, anywhere. 

Foreman—Well, dump in that old 
picture of Mr.Greatman. It ain’t going 
to be used for him any more.—New 
York Weekly. 
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D. P. ASHBURN, Secretary. 
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